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; SUGGESTION has been made as to the cause of the 
loss of life in the Iroquois ‘Theatre disaster which, while 
well meant, is founded on a very imperfect appreciation of 

the conditions, and is calculated to relieve the persons guilty 
of the criminal negligence, to which the death of six hundred 
persons was due, of proper responsibility for their conduct. 
One of the investigators employed by the city officials dis- 
covered a ventilating fan in a shaft over the back of the audi- 
torium, the blades of which appeared to him to be “ melted,” 
and from this observation he drew the conclusion that this fan 
was probably in motion at the time of the fire, and drew the 
“flames and superheated air” from the stage across the audi- 
torium with a force which carried them at once into all parts 
of the house. It seems to be expected that the public will 
infer from this that the destruction of life was caused by the 
ventilating system, without fault on the part of any one, and 
it is, perhaps, worth while to examine this theory. The idea 
that the fan was “melted” by the fire might as well be dis- 
missed at once. Presumably, the fan was of steel, and steel 
does not melt in anything less than the highest temperatures of 
a regenerating furnace, while all the testimony shows that the 
fire did little more than scorch the paint in the auditorium, 
even the furniture and decorations not being very seriously in- 
jured, much less consumed. Again, it is incredible that any out- 
let fan should be powerful enough to draw a blast of air in a 
moment from the stage across the auditorium. ‘There was, of 
course, some provision for the supply of air to the auditorium, 
presumably a fan, driving in fresh air over indirect radiators, 
and the ventilating system must have been very strangely de- 
signed if the inlet fan was not much larger than the outlet fan, 
the priueiple in such installations always being to force air in 
much faster than it is drawn out, in order to allow for the 
natural escape around the windows and doors, and counteract 
the tendency to cold draughts at these places which would 
exist if the exhaust fan were superior in power to the inlet 
fan, or even equal to it. 


F, however, the air was forced into the auditorium through 

the fresh air registers with greater force than it was drawn 

out by the exhaust fan above, the pressure of air at the 
proscenium-opening would not be from the stage to the audi- 
torium, but in the contrary direction, and this is actually and 
intentionally the case in all properly ventilated theatres, as 
currents from the stage to the auditorium, if allowed to exist, 
bring with them among the audience unpleasant smells of 
paint and gas, gunpowder and red-fire smoke, and other annoy- 
ances. With two fans in motion at once for ventilating the 
auditorium, the plenum fan beirg considerably more powerful 
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than the exhaust fan, it is obvious that the “sucking” of 
‘*superheated air” or any other air, from the stage to the 
auditorium is impossible ; and, even supposing that the plenum 
fan was stopped, and only the exhaust fan was running, such 
“sucking” of the fire across the auditorium as is spoken of 
would be out of the question. Theatre ventilation is rarely, 
if ever, calculated for a supply of more than one thousand 
cubie feet per hour for each person in the audience, independ- 
ent of the leakage through the walls and around openings ; 
and this would apply only to the quantity delivered by the 
plenum fan, the exhaust fan being calculated, as a rule, to 
remove less than half the amount delivered by the plenum fan. 
Supposing, then, that the plenum fan had stopped working, 
aud that all the fresh-air registers were closed, and all cracks 
around doors and windows in the auditorium sealed up, so that 
air could reach the auditorium only from the stage. the exhaust 
fan continuing to work at full speed, it would req:s"s, roughly, 
two hours for the fan to exhaust all the air from the audito- 
rium, so as to begin to draw upon that over the stage. It is 
true that the exhaust fan, taking up first the air nearest to it, 
would gradually rarefy the air in the neighborhood, so that air 
under the normal pressure would flow in to restore the balance, 
but this operation would go on progressively and slowly, with 
results utterly different from the lightning-like flash which 
actually occurred, 





FT GAIN, even if the theory of the exhaust fan were plausi- 


ble, this explanation would not diminish in the least the 

criminal responsibility of the officials of the theatre. If 
the asbestos curtain had been lowered, a hundred exhaust fans, 
each as powerful as the one actually in use, could not have 
drawn ‘superheated air” from the stage, even supposing that 
there were no fresh air inlets in the auditorium and that all 
doors aud windows were hermetically sealed. If, again, the 
ventilating skylight over the stage had not been nailed up, 
the “superheated air” would have gone through it, and no 
ordinary exhaust fan in the auditorium could have diverted it 
from its path. All the circumstances show that the rush of 
the fire through the open proscenium arch across the audito- 
rium was due to the confinement of the smoke and air on the 
stave, through the closing of the automatic skylight. ‘The air, 
violently aud suddenly «xpanded by the heat, forced its way 
out in the direction in which it found escape easiest, which, on 
account of the neglect to lower the asbestos curtain, was 
through the proscenium-arch. The effect of an exhaust fan in 
the auditorium, under any conditions, would be infinitesimal 
in comparison with the force of perhaps a million cubic feet 
of air, expanded in a moment to twice its former volume by the 
spread of the flames through it, and, in the interest of the pub- 
lic, the discussion should not be allowed to be confused by 
such fancies, 


\ [HERE have been various rumors lately about buildings of 
)} great height, to be built in New York. One of these 

rumors says that an office-building is to be erected in the 
neighborhood of the City Hall, which will be six hundred and 
forty feet high; while another informs us that a building forty 
stories in height is to be built for one of the daily newspapers 
on alot on Eighth Avenue. ‘The latter story does not seem 
very improbable, the advantages of a conspicuous building in 
advertising the newspaper whose name is connected with it 
having been recognized since the days of Horace Greeley, 
while forty stories of offices would not alarm any New York 
architect, thirty-three, if we are not mistaken, having been 
already carried out with success. As for the six hundred 
and forty foot building, we are content to await further informa- 
tion. ‘There is, of course, nothing impracticable about such a 
structure. The Eiffel Tower, which is a thousand feet high, 
has stood for fifteen years without accident, and a casing of 
masonry, with floors every ten feet in height, would only add 
to its security. Whether an office-building sixty-four stories 
high would pay is another matter. There is a point in all 
oflice-buildings where the loss of rentable space in the lower 
stories, through the multiplication of elevators required tor 
reaching the stories above, counterbalances the advantage of 
the additional rentable floors above ; and those who like simple 
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problems in calculus might, with advantage, work out the most 
profitable number of stories for office-buildings and apartment- 
houses, under given conditions, which could be easily ascer- 
tained, of first-floor rents and upper floor rents in various 
localities, with added cost of construction for each story, value 
of ground, and the relation of required elevator-space to the 
number of stories, and of offices or apartments. 


ages of the new Manhattan and Blackwell’s island 

bridges, as well as for the great Terminal Building for 
city offices, at the New York end of the Brooklyn Bridge, have 
been abandoned, the new Commissioner of Bridges, Mr. Best, 
having prepared new plans, which he thinks better suited for 
the purpose. While architects will regret that Mr. Hornbostel’s 
clever and monumental effects are not to be put in execution, 
they will be curious to see what will be offered in place of 
them: and it is a satisfaction to reflect that even the aban- 
doned plans have, so to speak, set the pace for such construc- 
tions for al] future time, and that, hereafter, nothing is likely 
to be acceptable to the public of New York that falls very far 
short of them. 


MM: HORNBOSTEL’S designs for the towers and anchor- 


YPHE Annual Report of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
| gives some interesting information, and suggests inferences 

perhaps still more interesting. The increase in the num- 
ber of visitors is particularly remarkable, eight hundred and 
three thousand people having been registered as passing through 
the turnstiles during the year 1905. This is an increase of 
about one hundred and forty thousand over the preceding year, 
and must bring the Metropolitan Museum nearly to an equality 
with the Louvre in the number of visitors. The National 
Gallery, in London, which has the same number of “ pay days ” 
in each week as the Metropolitan Museum, has a much smaller 
number of visitors. ‘The Report tells us that a very large pro- 
portion of the people who came to the Metropolitan Museum 
are foreigners, apparently immigrants of recent arrival. This 
observation speaks well for the intelligence and cultivation of 
the new citizens, and affords, besides, a happy augury for the 
future. It is a matter of history that a mixture of races tends 
to develop the artistic instinct. and it may be hoped that our cos- 
mopolitan America has already begun to turn in that direction. 
The Report men'ions, with some surprise, that very little 
serious work seems to be done in the Museum, only two hundred 
and eleven copying permits having been issued during the year 
for the galleries of painting, and one hundred and seventy-four 
for the other departments. Whether this is altogether to be 
regretted is not, perhaps, certain. That the great galleries of 
Paris and London are, on the students’ days, encumbered with 
easels and high stools is unquestionable, but our own observa- 
tion of the work that goes on With the aid of these appliances 
has not always led us to think that they were doing very much 
for art, especially in the case of many female students, whose 
ambition seems to lie much more in the direction of gathering 
a circle of male acquaintances around the high stool on which 
they are perched than in that of rivalling, or even imitating 
with success, the masterpieces which they are supposed to be 
copying. ‘The question whether students gain much in artistic 
power by copying in galleries has been discussed for many 
years; and, while it cannot be said that it has been decided in 
the negative, we are inclined to think that the methods of our 
schools of art, public and private, which have maintained the 
tradition of the days when there were no great galleries here, 
in studying mainly from nature, are the best and most whole- 


some for us, 
. 
H which, while intended to be sentimental and wxsthetic, is 
really very unjust. We are told, for example, in one of 
the most popular monthly magazines, that the “ indolent, 
happy-go-lucky inhabitants of the town which so invites to day- 
dreams and ‘dolce far niente’ were rudely awakened by the 
fall of the Campanile,” and now that “the whole city of Venice, 
the loveliest city of the world, is threatened,” the inhabitants 
are beginning to do something to preserve it. Whether the 
people of Venice are “indolent” or not, we would not under- 
take to say, but the appearance of the lace and mosaic factories, 
or of the markets, or the streefs, suggests anything but indo- 
lence ; and {t is an unwarranted exaggeration, which may do 
great injury to the people of “ the loveliest city of the world ” 


GREAT deal is said in the newspapers about Venice, 
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to say that “the whole city is threatened” with anything like 
the fate of the Campanile. The tower of San Stefano is being 
strengthened, but this has been known for years to be in need 
of repairs. The Palace of the Doges, although the corner 
next the Ponte della Paglia has been slowly settling, and is 
now being strengthened, is very far from being, as we are told, 
“in a tottering condition” ; and Santa Maria della Salute, in 
the roof of which a leak has been discovered, is no worse off 
than thousands of other buildings. The fact, which architects 
are interested to defend, is that the construction of the Vene- 
tian buildings is quite as wonderful as their design. ‘The Cam- 
panile itself, after standing for eleven hundred years, would 
probably be still intact if modern masons had not cut ruthlessly 
into its walls ; the Doges’ Palace is still one of the most perfect 
buildings of its period in existence, and Santa Maria della 
Salute is, according to the accounts, in much better condition 
than most of the domed churches of the period; yet all the 
Venetian buildings stand on wooden piles, driven into soft mud. 
Amsterdam presents, perhaps, the closest analogy to Venice in 
situation and circumstances, yet nothing is more curious than 
the contrast between the maudlin leaning of the houses in the 
old streets of Amsterdam and the stately fronts of the Venetian 
palaces which had been standing for two hundred years before 
the piles for the Amsterdam houses were driven. Even in 
Boston, where pile foundations are used throughout the newer 
part of the city, it is a rare thing to find a building ten years 
old, on such foundations, without a crack in it, and several im- 
portant structures, not more than fifteen or twenty years old, 
exhibit symptoms which, if discovered in a Venetian building, 
would attract the attention of the world. So, also, St. Paul's, 
in London, an infant in age in comparison with the great 
monuments of Venice, threatens, we are told, imminent ruin, 
and even St. Peter’s, at Rome, has long given evidence of set- 
tlements which may, sooner or later, prove fatal; yet we do 
not, for this reason, hold up Wren or Michael Angelo to public 
commiseration, or denounce the “ indolence ” of the Londoners 
or the Romans, or announce the approaching collapse of the 
entire city in which these structures are situated. On the con- 
trary, we bave reason for supposing that intelligence and skill 
will save these buildings for future generations, and there is 
quite as much reason to believe that the Italian genius for con- 
struction, which was never more conspicuous than in these very 
Venetian buildings, will be competent to preserve them to 
delight us and our children for many years to come. 





| HE Report of the Bureau of Forestry shows that, while 
| uot very much has been actually accomplished in the way 

of forest planting or conservation during the past year, 
public interest has been aroused to a greater extent than ever, 
and it is hoped that this interest will take a practical form in 
a sufficient number of localities to produce, before long, an 
appreciable effect. As this journal is neutral, or rather, indil- 
ferent, in matters of politics, we shall not be accused of having 
any political end in view in making the stiggestion that the 
most effective means which could be adopted for preserving 
the forests of the United States would be to repeal the duty on 
Canadian lumber. This duty, imposed to protect American 
lumbermen, has been the chief cause of the ruthless destruc- 
tion of American forests, the owners of these forests straining 
every nerve to get their timber cut off and marketed at the 
earliest possible moment, in order to take advantage of the high 
prices which the tariff enabled them to extort from their cus- 
tomers. The natural result of this has been the destruction of 
the young trees which, under free competition with Canadian 
lumber, would have been left to grow, and millions of acres of 
desert, where should be productive forests, bear silent witness 
to the folly of stimulating the waste of Nature’s bounties. 
Meanwhile, the prices of timber are steadily rising, and the 
supply is rapidly diminishing. Whitewood, or poplar, which is 
produced only in a limited region, shows signs of becoming 
exhausted, like black walnut, cherry and butternut, from the 
same region. ‘The North Carolina pine, although still to'erably 
abundant, is now in such demand as a substitute for whitewood 
that it is easy to foresee its disappearance from the market ; 
and hemlock, cottonwood and other timbers, once considered 
worthless for building, are, apparently, to be brought into use. 
Under these circumstances, the use of iron for framing is 
becoming every day more necessary, as a matter of economy, 
and the steel mills, with judicious management of prices, need 
never, in this country, lack a market which will afford them a 
reasonable profit. 
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GARDEN CITIES. 


J a paper deals with the objects of the directors of the First 
| Garden City, Limited, the name and idea for which were due 

to Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the author of a recent book on the 
subject. The scheme simply aims at stimulating and organizing 
the movement towards the decentralization of manufacturing industry 
which is observable in various quarters. The endeavor was to facill- 
tate the distribution of the industrial population upon the land, and 
the action of the Association was prompted by the belief that physi- 
cal degeneration among the population of our great towns must be 
recognized as an existing and pressing evil. He thought that this 
degeneration was so generally recognized that he might fairly pro- 
ceed on the assumption that it exists, and he thought that there was 
a consensus of opinion that the progress of pbysical degeneration 
was identified with the increase of the population of the towns and 
the decrease of the population of the country, but as to the determin- 
ing causes, which made town life unhealthy and country life healthy, 
there seemed to be, strangely enough, a divergence of opinion. Medi- 
cal opinion was tardily beginning to lay hold of this vital fact that, 
no matter how satisfactory the conditions of life might be in other 
respects, it was absolutely impossible to rear and maintain a healthy 
race without an abundance of fresh air. It was not pretended that 
when we have provided a sufficiency of fresh air we have done all 
that is necessary. Some day we shall recognize the truth, which the 
Germans, in search of an object quite different, stumbled upon, i.e., 
the effect upon national physique of sound physical training at the 
critical period of the lives of their young men. He did not despair 
of seeing a similar opportunity extended to our own boys. 

Now if physical degeneration exists, and we were agreed that 
steps should be taken to arrest it, what was, precisely, the problem 
we have to solve? He assumed at the outset a consensus of opinion 
identifying the growth of the towns and the depopulation of the 
country with the advance of deterioration. He had endeavored to 
lead to the conclusion that the determining cause (or at all events 
that which transcends all others) was the insufficiency of fresh air in 
overcrowded towns. If this be conceded, it followed that either the 
towns must be so modified as to provide a sufficiency of air for 
the working class inhabiting them, or some means must be found of 
withdrawing part of the population to the country. 

And first, with regard to the practicability of converting our great 
towns into places suitable for the rearing and maintenance of a healthy 
race. He would summarize the more important difficulties in the 
way. First, the cost was almost prohibitive; then, if that be over- 
come, the necessity arose of either heaping the working-class in 
tenement: buildings or scattering them far from their work. Mr. 
Scoble, in a paper recently read before the Institution, had done 
well in calling attention to the mischief flowing from the adoption of 
the tenement system. A very large proportion of the tenements 
must inevitably be deficient in light and air, and in many of them 
artificial light was in constant use; but their chief defect lay in the 
tendency to keep the children within four walls and out of the open 
air. The tenements were very inaccessible from the street, or per- 
haps it would be better to say the street was very inaccessible from 
the tenements. Now we speak, partly sympathetically and partly 
reproachfully, of “gutter children”; but it was a mistake to suppose 
that their connection with the gutter was the chief ground for com- 
miserating their lot. On the contrary, when seen in the gutter, these 
children, sad as it was to say so, were enjoying the principal oppor- 
tunity they possess for securing healthy development. The board 
school playgrounds should perhaps be mentioned, but he doub‘ed if 
hygienically they were any better. With regard to the other alter- 
native, distribution in suburbs, inasmuch as it was difficult to make 
factory work healthy, particularly in towns, what should be aimed at 
was, by securing healthy conditions of life during leisure hours, to 
counteract any deteriorating effects which might prove inseparable 
from work in the factory and workshop. Long journeys to and from 
work were not only exhausting, but were almost invariably performed 
under conditions quite as unfavorable to health as those which obtain 
in the ordinary workshop. What a man wanted to enable him to 
make the most of his life was to be close to his work and close to his 
opportunities for play or relaxation. Every possible inducement 
should be held out to the working man to spend the hours which 
were not devoted to indoor labor in some pursuit which takes him 
into the open air. Another point to be borne in mind was this. 
Large aggregations of inhabited dwellings undoubtedly affect the 
atmosphere in a manner prejudicial to health. If we took a man 
from the centre of London and put him upon the Surrey Hills or 
Sussex Downs, he was immediately sensible of an alteration in his 
physical condition. Now, the more we clear the centre of our great 
towns, and distribute the population in suburbs, the farther and 
farther off we drive the country, and the wider and wider becomes 
the thickly inhabited area. It therefore by no means necessarily 
followed that by spreading it out over a wider area we improved the 
hygienic conditions of the town as a whole. So far, therefore, Mr. 
Scoble and the promoters of the Garden City project travelled along 
the same lines, and arrived at the same conclusion, namely, that the 
distribution of industries in the country was the true solution of 
the problem of overcrowding and physical deterioration. When we 
came, however, to the question of what, if anything, should be done 
for the purpose of promoting such distribution they parted company. 


1A paper by Mr. Ralph Neville, K. C., read before the Surveyors’ Institution. 


The author then referred in some detail to the Garden City pro- 
ject, mentioning that the total amount of money found up to the 
present time was some £85,000. To Mr. Howard belonged the merit 
of directing public attention to the desirability and possibility of 
making provision for the increase and overflow of the industrial 
population by: (1) Acquiring sites for industrial settlements at 
agricultural prices; (2) Scientific planning of the sites by experts ; 
(3) Concerted migration of population; (4) Limiting the area and 
population of these settlements; (5) Maintaining a belt of agri- 
cultural land around them; (6) Applying the increment in the value 
of the land for the benefit of the population. Here began and ended 
the connection between Mr. Howard’s book and the undertaking of 
the First Garden City, Limited. Mr. Howard provided his central 
idea with an attractive setting; with this the Company had no con- 
cern. Some of this might prove capable of realization, some of it 
was very possibly fanciful, but.the whole of it was expressly stated 
by him to be suggestive merely, and in his book he expressly said 
the final and actual scheme would be the outcome of many minds. 
The purpose of the Company was to proceed with the development 
of the estate in accordance with the best expert advice they could 
obtain, having regard only to the objects enumerated above. This 
was the attitude of the directors to-day. This has been the attitude 
of those engaged in the movement ever since he (the author) had 
been vonnected with it, and, to the best of his belief, it was the same 
from the very inception of the movement. Some of the advantages 
which might be expected to accrue from industrial settlements so 
organized were : — 


1. Conditions of life for the artisan and townsman consistent with 
sound health for himself, his wife and his children. 

2. Cheapness, efliviency and sightliness resulting from the scien- 
tific laying out of the town as a whole from the outset. In connec- 
tion with this head may be grouped: (a) The supply of light, water, 
power and heat; (+) Facility. of transit and communication ; (c) 
Disposal of sewage. 

3. The reduction of rates, by the application of the increment in 
the value of the lands, so far as it can be secured for the benefit of 
the inhabitants. 

4. Bringing a market to the farmers of the agricultur?i land, and 
incidentally; (a) Increasing the amount of labor employed upon 
the land by the extension of small culture; (+) Affording the 
agricultural laborer the advantages of town life. 


If this scheme of industrial distribution were progressively acted 
upon, it seemed to him that the location of the population upon the 
land would have been started on the right lines. It would increase 
the value of land over a wide area, would maintain a greater number, 
probably double the number, of agricultural laborers, and would 
afford conditions of healthy existence to the industrial workmen. 
We speak of the over-population of England: the land would bear 
in health and comfort a far larger population than it holds to-day if 
the population were distributed in this fashion. The progressive 
depopulation of the country had long been bewailed. Numerous 
expedients had been suggested to check it, varying from the provi- 
sion of travelling circuses to the imposition of protective duties ; but 
in his judgment any attempt to force back the people from industry 
to agriculture by artificial means was foredoomed to failure. The 
tide of civilization flowed in the same direction in all advanced 
countries. 

The author then criticized at some length some of Mr. Scoble’s 
conclusions. He agreed in the view that certain trades would be 
more and more drawn into the country, but he could not think the 
sporadic settlement of manufacturers was the true solution of the in- 
dustrial question. There was no business in which codperation 
offered so fair a field as it did in land settlement and the formation 
of towns. In this case there arose an advantage from the collective 
conduct of business, apart from that due to the conduct of the several 
businesses themselves. The mere resort of people to the same place, 
whether it be for the purpose of residence or of business, whether it 
be by individual selection or collective design, added a value to the 
land beyond its intrinsic worth. ‘This increment had hitherto been 
uniformly presented to the landowner. By foresight and concerted 
action, it could be secured in great part, if not altogether, for the 
benefit of the people who create it. Moreover, in existing towns 
the inhabitants were in several ways exploited by private monopo- 
lists. Assuming management to be efficient in a town designed and 
managed in the interests of manufacture, where the return on capi- 
tal was limited, as in the present case to five per cent, there must be 
an opportunity for a reduction of cost which would place the manu- 
facturer in a favorable position, not only in comparison with his 
rivals in great towns, but with those who had selected isolated sites 
for themselves in the country or near small towns. With regard to 
labor, too, and accommodation for labor, the advantages of codpera- 
tion and concerted action were distinct. The manufacturers to 
whom expenditure outside their business was immaterial were 
comparatively few. Certainly many of those who would be glad to 
move into the country were not prepared to build model villages or 
even themselves to provide accommodation for their work-people. 
Now, it was not easy to get builders to build cottages, the occupation 
of which depended exclusively upon the prosperity of a particular 
factory; whereas, where even a few manufacturers start together 
with the probability of an increase in their numbers, he did not 
think any very great difficulty would be found in procuring the 
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erection of cottages, particularly where the landowner undertakes 
the capital expenditure with regard to sewering and road-making. 
Again, there was, he believed, always a difficulty about labor where 
local industries provide employment for men only. In the creation 
of Barrow-in-Furness it was found necessary, he had been told, to 
provide supplemental industries for the employment of women. On 
the whole, it was to be observed that the history of industry under 
the factory system indicated that towns were prima facie advan- 
tageous. It was only since the overcrowding of towns that the 
disadvantage had begun to predominate. The Garden City be- 
lieved that they could offer land to the manufacturer upon terms 
which, having regard to the advantages offered, would be better 
than any which he could obtain from a private owner. 

The history of industrial development in its effect upon the 
distribution of the population upon the land, did not teach the de- 
sirability, in the case of a new departure, of leaving matters to self- 
interest and individual effort alone without foresight, cooperation, or 
organization. If the development of the movement of decentraliza- 
tion was left to chance, as the prime movement of centralization 
under the factory system was left, we might anticipate with some 
confidence the growth of ev Is not less serious than those which the 
short-sighted indifference of our predecessors compelled us to cope 
with today. To the advantage of individualist effort he was quite 
alive, but the idea that this excluded the necessity for reasonable 
coOperation and organization, he ventured to call individualism gone 
mad. 

In regard to the site itself and its development, it was an estate of 
3,800 acres, near Hitchen, on the Great Northern Railway. With 
regard to the area of the site, experience must show what was the 
right proportion which agricultural should bear to town land. In this 
regard it must be remembered that if the completed idea of a group 
of towns built on the like principle were carried into effect, the 
width of the agricultural belt surrounding each would be doubled. 
Personally, he should have preferred 6,000 acres, as originally sug- 
gested, but there is an old proverb that you must cut your coat 
according to your cloth. It was, of course, impossible that one site 
should afford equal facilities for all kinds of manufactures, but the 
company were advised that for general purposes the site was an 
admirable one. ‘The preliminary work had been proved by expe- 
rience to be much greater than one would have anticipated, but they 
have now every reason to believe that in a very short time 
they would be in a position to make a substantial start in the busi- 
ness of development. In regard to the question of the density of the 
population, it seemed to him that this might very fairly exceed what 
was to be found in a model village. The retention of two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the surrounding land unbuilt upon, would justify 
the erection of a fairly compact town, and compactness had of 
course its advantages, although everything must give way to sound 
hygienic conditions. There might be some temptation to create a 
straggling village, rather than a town; and by aiming to provide as 
much space round each dwelling as in a model village, and as many 
open spaces as in a model town, in addition to the open belt sur- 
rounding the town, they might provide several times over for the 
same thing. Ue thought, however, that the architects and others 
engaged upon the plans were fully alive to this danger, and he 
doubted not they would escape the Scylla of extravagant extension 
without falling into the Charybdis of overcrowding. With regard to 
land tenure, it was desired to part as little as might be from con- 
ventional terms, the directors’ duty to their shareholders and the 
inhabitants alike being to dispose of the building sites to the best 
advantage. 

There was a point in connection with the Garden City which 
should not be overlooked, and it was this: All that the company 
could in the first instance attempt was to provide for the laying out 
and creation of a town in accordance with the best conditions known 
to modern science; but there was ample scope for subsidiary effort 
to ameliorate the conditions of civic life. For such effort an excep- 
tional opportunity was presented. From the very nature of the 
endeavor, a very much larger proportion of the inhabitants would 
consist of persons sincerely interested in municipal progress than 
could be found in other societies. He was fully aware that this was 
not without its dangerous side, but he trusted he should not be 
thought too sanguine when he said that the constitution of the board 
afforded a substantial guaranty against the undue influence of fads 
and fancies. The promoters of all reasonable schemes of social 
welfare, be they for model dwellings, workmen’s clubs, codperative 
enterprises, or what not, might be sure of sympathy and assistance 
from the company. The enthusiasm worked by a forward move- 
ment like the present was a great motive power, the effect of which 
could not, of course, be measured beforehand; but he should be 
much disappointed if the Garden City movement did not exert a 
great moral force and lead to considerable social improvement 
above and beyond hygienic questions, important and essential though 
they be. 


Mr. Howarp Martin, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, said there could be no two opinions about 
the importance of the subject. From a London point-of-view, it was 
extremely important, that we should diminish the constantly increas- 
ing pressure of immigration into London by inducing workers to 
carry on their occupations in the country, not only in order to stop 
the physical deterioration of the people, but in order to get land on 


which to build proper houses and factories at a cost which would not 
be prohibitive. He thought the ideal state of affairs was for London 
to become a distributing centre, and for most of the manufactories to 
be carried on in the country. One result of that would be that more 
people would be willing to employ themselves on the land. It was 
said that one reason why people came to the towns was the dulness 
of the country life; houses were bad and were distant from work, 
and the workers were willing to put up with the overcrowding, etc., 
of the towns in order to escape from the dulness of the country. If 
rural centres of work could be established, town workers would be 
brought under conditions which they preferred, but which were 
more healthy in every way. It was desirable to get more people to 
work out of doors, for it was that sort of life that made a healthy 
and vigorous race. Ile thought Mr. Neville’s paper would convince 
them as to the desirability of the scheme, but if there were doubts 
they would be as to the mode of carrying it out. He thought there 
would not be much difficulty as to the mode of disposing of sewage 
and as to lighting; such matters could be settled far more easily in a 
new town than in an old town, where there were all sorts of conflict- 
ing interests to consider. The great difficulty the promoters of this 
admirable scheme would have to contend with was in inducing in- 
dividual manufacturers to move their capital and works, and transfer 
their labor soon enough to make the movement a success. 


Mr. Wuee er, K. C., seconded the vote of thanks, and referred 
to the question of physical degeneration of large masses of the 
people, which was the most pressing question of the time. In 
Lancashire, the greatest manufacturing county in England, forty- 
nine per cent of the class from which our soldiers were drawn were 
useless as soldiers. He did not agree with the author as to the un- 
healthiness of town life, except in crowded areas. The population 
of London for the whole area was actually sparse, i. e., fifteen to the 
acre, and the death rate for the whole area was twelve or thirteen 
per thousand. That would compare favorably with any village in 
England. But these conditions varied greatly. The death rate of 
his own particular district was under ten per thousand, but within 
two miles of that area was an area where the death rate was over 
fifty per thousand. In his opinion this was due to the habits of the 
people. The housing question was only one phase of the matter. 
It was not merely a question of insanitation, it was also a question of 
the unwholesome habits of the people. ‘The tenement system, on 
the whole, had been admirable, and the death rate, generally speak- 
ing, was a favorable one, distinctly good, when compared with the 
streets immediately contiguous. ‘There were considerable drawbacks 
to tenements, but on the whole they were healthy, and so he was not 
altogether able to agree with Mr. Neville. He did agree with the 
author, however, in what he said about the undesirability of working 
people travelling long distances to their work; that did not conduce 
to physical improvement. In the garden cities factories would be 
close at hand, and that would be an advantage. As to sewage dis- 
posal, that would depend to a large extent on the local authorities, 
and they might insist on conditions which might add enormously to 
the cost of erecting the buildings in Garden City. 


Mr. Esenezer Howarp said that in considering the health of 
a people they ought not merely to look at death rates. Were they 
not delusive? Might there not be a very low death rate accom- 
panied by a very low standard of life? Was there not a great deal 
in what bad been said about the survival of the unfit? In compar- 
ing town life with country life we had to remember that country life 
itself was often not nearly so healthy as it might be, because there 
were often not sufficient people in a particular district to make it 
feasible or possible to provide better sanitary conditions. Mr. 
Howard then described in some detail the Garden City project at 
Hitchen. The subsoil, be said, is chalk, and the upper soil is sandy 
loam. ‘There is a good deal of sand on the estate; there is gravel, 
and in some parts a considerable amount of clay, and they had made 
some very good bricks, and hoped to make more. The estate was 
within the area of a profitable motor-car service. As to a water- 
supply, their engineer had advised them that they would have a 
plentiful supply, as was proved by the bore-holes that been made. 
As to sewage disposal, no system had been settled on, but it was quite 
possible that at first some system of earth-closets would be adopted ; 
there was no difficulty under the Hitchen by-laws as to that. They 
had decided to have a system of gas-lighting, and a small gas-works 
would be started on the estate. They were very sanguine about 
getting manufacturers to bring their factories to the estate; several 
manufacturers were greatly interested in the scheme, and there was 
not the least doubt that a great many would take part in it. 


EFFECT OF CLAY ON THE STRENGTH OF CON- 
CRETE. 


‘yy LTHOUGH the effect of clay on the strength of concrete is not 
definitely known, its presence is presumed by most engineers to 
be an element of weakness. While the sand and gravel used in 

concrete work often contains as much at 5 or 10 per cent clay, 

yet many specifications require a minimum of 2 per cent. Such 
specifications make it necessary to clean the sand and as the expense 
of cleaning is great, it is a question of whether it might not be more 
economical to use more concrete with a high per cent of clay, than 
to remove the clay in order to save concrete. The lack of reliable 
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data along this line suggested the value of some systematic experi- 
ments to determine the effect of clay in sand and gravel upon the 
strength of concrete and mortar. After a preliminary test had been 
made to determine the proper range and rate of variation of the 
amount of clay used in the concrete, it was decided that the experi- 
ments should consist in moulding and crushing three series of cubes 
containing respectively 0, 6 and 12 per cent of clay. Each of these 
series was in turn divided into three groups to season for three periods 
of time, one, four and twelve weeks respectively. Each of these groups 
consisted of three cubes, thus making twenty-seven cubes in all. 
The forms used in moulding had a capacity of three 6-inch cubes 
each. They were made of heavy 14-inch oak, and were so bolted 
that no springing resulted from tamping the concrete into place. In 
order to minimize the errors of experiment, every precaution was 
used to obtain uniformity throughout the work. As nearly as possi- 
ble the different mixtures were given the same degree of plasticity. 
The concrete was put into forms in layers about 2 inches thick, and 
each layer was well and uniformly tamped. ‘The cubes were crushed 
in an Olsen testing-machine, running with slow speed. The load 
was applied in a direction normal to the layers of the cubes. In 
order to secure even bedding, the top and bottom faces of each cube 
were given a thin coat of plaster of Paris, which was allowed to set 
under a pressure of about 1,000 pounds. The experiments with 
mortar were undertaken principally for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a check on the results of the concrete tests, and consisted in 
moulding and breaking five series of standard briquettes containing 
respectively 0, 3, 6, 9 and 12 per cent of clay. These briquettes 
were hand-tamped in layers, care being taken as in the experiments 
on concrete, to secure uniformity of tamping and of plasticity. In 
order to obtain comparable results for a Portland and a natural 
cement, the whole series of experiments were carried out by each of 
two observers, one using Portland, and the other using natural 
cement. The results of the preliminary tests to determine the per- 
centage of clay to be used in the experiments, the age of the cubes 
when broken being four weeks, were: —(1.) Per cent of clay, nil. 
Average crushing strength in pounds, 55,100. Crushing strength in 
pounds per square inch, 1,530. Relative strength, 100. (2.) Percentage 
of clay, 6. Average crushing sirength, 50,100. Crushing strength 
per square inch, 1,390. Relative strength, 91. (3.) Percentage of clay, 
12, Average crushing strength, 38,000. Crushing strength per 
square inch, 1,055. Relative strength, 69. In the experiments 
with Portland cement the proportions were 1, 2 and 6, for the con- 
crete, and one to three for the mortar. The consistency of both 
concrete and mortar throughout the experiments may be charac- 
terized as dry, no water flushing to the surface after thorough 
tamping. The results of the tests for the comparative strength of 
Portland-cement concrete containing various portions of clay, were: — 


Crushing 


Per cent of Average crushing strength Relative 


lay. strength. per square strength. 
inch. 
AGE: ONE WEEK. 
Nil. 37,000 1,030 100 
6 36,300 1,001 7 
12 24,900 692 67 
AGE : FOUR WEEKS. 
Nil. 50,300 1,308 100 
6 55,000 1,525 10) 
12 46,400 1,287 92 
AGE: TWELVE WEEKS, 
Nil. 76,000 2,110 100 
6 99,500 2.760 151 
12 67,300 1,865 8 


Comparative strength of Portland-cement mortar containing various 
proportions of clay : — 


Breaking strength in pounds 
Per cent of per square inch. Relative 





slay. Maximum, Minimum. Mean of strength, 
five. 
AGE : TWO WEEKS. 

Nil. 225 185 202 100 
3 220 250 267 132 
6 310 245 280 138 
9 340 205 318 157 

12 365 305 333 165 

AGE : FOUR WEEKS. 

Nil. 415 340 362 100 
3 325 285 301 83 
6 385 310 334 2 
9 395 350 381 105 
12 395 320 353 {7 

AGE : TWELVE WEEKS. 

Nil. 485 395 451 100 
3 560 470 506 112 
6 545 490 521 115 
9 565 475 522 115 

12 560 520 DAT 121 


In the experiments with natural cement, the concrete was propor- 
tioned by weight in the ratio of one part cement, two parts sand and 





four parts gravel. The mortar consisted of one part cement and two 
parts sand. The consistency of the mixtures was such that after the 
cubes and briquettes had been well tamped, tres water was just on 
the point of flushing to the surface. ‘The results of the tests for the 
comparative strength of natural-cement concrete cuntaining various 
proportions of clay, were : — 


Crushing 


Per cent of Average crushing strength Relative 
clay. strength. per squire strength. 
nen 
AGE: ONE WEEK 
Nil 7,500 208 100 
6 4,700 131 63 
12 2,900 81 aie) 
AGE : FOUR WEEKS. 
Nil. 15,400 128 100 
6 14,100 364 5 
12 10,200 2835 bu 
AGE : TWELVE WEEKS. 
Nil. 28,500 78b 100 
6 265,000 722 Q2 
12 17,300 480) 4] 


The results of the tests for the comparative strength of natural 
cement mortar containing various proportions of clay : — 


Breaking strength in pounds 


Per cent of per square inch. Relative 


clay. Miximuam, Minimum. Mean of strength. 
five. 
AGE : ONE WEEK 

Nil. 71 65 68 100 
3 120 114 117 172 
6 111 abe 101 140) 
9 111 91 yg 146 
12 72 60 65 Ht) 

AGE: FOUR WEEKS 

Nil. 160 147 152 100 
3 211 175 109 131 
6 232 210 219 144 
i) 175 14 170 112 
12 151 140 146 4} 

AGE: TWELVE WEEKS 

Nil. 195 153 170 100 
3 222 200) 214 126 
6 261 240 252 148 
4 945 205 230 1355 
12 225 206 211 124 


In general, the results of the tests indicate that up to5 or 6 per 
cent, the weakening influence of clay is not great. Beyond 5 or 6 
per cent the injurious effect increases more rapidly than the amount 
of clay. The tests on mortar agree more closely than those on con- 
crete, and indicate that clay up to 5 or 6 per cent is not only not 
injurious, but is even beneficial to the strength of the mortar. The 
tamping of concrete has much to do with its strength, and in con- 
sidering the effect of clay in the mixture, it may be well to note the 
differences in the action of different mixtures under the tamping- 
iron. The ease of tamping is greater for 4 or 6 per cent clay 
mixtures than for either the clean, or 10 or 12 per cent. Tamping 
the clean material more nearly approaches the case of tamping 
marbles, not because the voids are filled, but because the adjacent 
surfaces are clean, and the friction is thus reduced so that it becomes 
difficult to compact the mass. In the 10 or 12 per cent mixtures 
clay is present in excess of the amount required to prevent the slip- 
ping of the aggregate under the tamper, and as a result some of the 
clay is forced toward the surface and clings to the tamper, so that 
tamping becomes a difficult task, as well as adisagreeableone. From 
these experiments it may be concluded that since the strength of 
concrete is not much impaired by even 6 per cent clay, and since the 
cost of cleaning sand and gravel to contain only a small per cent 
is very .great, it is probably more economical to use a little more 
concrete in the work for the sake of avoiding the trouble and ex- 
pense of removing all the clay contained in the materials available. 
In other words, these tests indicate that it is unwise to specify for 
any concrete work a minimum of less than 4 or possibly 5 per cent 
clay in the sand and gravel used, when any considerable expense 
would be incurred to obtain cleaner material. — The Stone Trades 


Journal. 


LEAD ARCHITECTURE:.! 

J HE author first gave some details of the lead-mining industry in 
Britain since the earliest times, and referred to the use made of 
the metal in architecture by the Greeks in the Mycenzn period. 

The metal has specially valuable properties that distinguish it from 

all other metals. Capable of producing the most delicate and lace- 

like effects, or of covering with an impervious sheath the most ex- 
tensive buildings, it equally defies the ravages of time and the 


'A paper by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F. S. A., read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 
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corroding influences of air or of water. It succumbs to the attacks 
of fire alone. Under the murky pall of our great cities its hue 
deepens io a sombre black, but if weather-beaten in purer air it 
oxidizes to a silvery white, producing contrasts of light and shade 
which are exquisitely beautiful. Formerly richer effects were ob- 
tained by gilding and painting in chevrons of color or powdered 
devices, or by varying the surface with inlays of tin, or incising pat- 
terns and filling them with minium, white oxide, or black asphaltum. 
It quickly tarnishes, but freshly melted or cleaned its surface is lus- 
trous as silver; and this might, perhaps, be preserved by coating it 
with vitreous glaze dissolved in fluoric acid. 

The Greeks first applied lead decoratively in architecture. An 
Ionic capital from the Temple of Ephesus, in the British Mu- 
seum, has its volutes inlaid with a fillet of lead. The idea of 
inlaying lead into stone may have reached the Anglo-Briton, the 
most expert metal-worker of that time, from the East. William of 
Malmesbury describes an ancient pavement in Glastonbury Abbey as 
formed of * stones designedly inlaid with triangles and squares and 
figured with leal.” The finest existing example of fourteenth cen- 
tury work is that now in the Cathedral of Kheims (illustrated in the 
Building News for October 4, 1874). A sparing use of lead was 
made in ceilings and vaultings, where the gilded stars are of lead. 
The pomegranate pendants and leaves at the intersections of the 
geometric ceiling to Cardinal Woolsey’s cabinet at Hampton Court 
are of lead, like the enrichments to the ceiling of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. Windows, like those in Salisbury Cathedral, often de- 
pended for the decorative effect entirely on the grace and intricacy 
of their leaded lines. Beautiful plaques of perforated lead, usually 
lozenge-shaded, but sometimes square or round, replaced one or more 
of the quarries of a window for ventilation; they are met with in 
considerable variety in the offices and corridors of Tudor buildings, 
such as Hampton Court and Haddon. 

The simplest and most natural method of using lead decoratively 
is to cast it in moulds. The Romans first employed a method of 
decoration used later by Sussex and other medieval iron-founders. 
Small objects in relief, such as escallop shells, beaded rods, plain 
rings, etc., were impressed as decoration into the beds of sand upon 
which the sheets were cast. Some richly decorated lead coffins were 
found under the pavement of the Temple Church. 

The author touched on the uses of lead in relation to the plumbers’ 
craft, which was first mastered on a grand scale by the Romans. 
In England lead pipes have been found in Roman foundations, and 
at Bath is a massive water channel of lead an inch thick. Water 
was brought into London houses by lead pipes for the first time in 
1582 by Peter Morris, a Dutchman. Leaden spouts for relieving 
the gutters formed at times a picturesque feature in medizval build- 
ings. Of greater interest were the conduits or central distributing 
fountains which generally occupied some accessible place in one of 
the courts of every princely dwelling. Most of these were under 
canopies, and lead entered very largely into their construction. The 
decorated tank or cistern for storing rain-water may be of great 
antiquity ; the earliest preserved, of the sixteenth century bearing 
* EK. R.” and the royal arms was figured in the Builder for 1862 
(p. 602). The author referred to several specimens of sixteenth 
century elaborately-decorated heads to rain-water pipes. In the old 
artistic days even the pump was made a vehicle for decoration, like 
that formerly in Leather-Sellers’ Yard, which was surmounted by a 
mermaid pressing her breasts, out of which wine ran on State occa- 
sions. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries much of the purely 
decorative statuary produced in England was of lead, especially the 
massive equestrian statues, the first of which, that of Charles I, by 
Hubert Le Seeur, was cast near Covent Garden in 1633 and erected 
by Charles IL at Charing Cross in 1674. The statue, horse and 
man is still the finest we possess. [This particular statue is, how- 
ever, of bronze.— Eps.] For the garden lead reigns supreme. 
Softer and grayer in tone, more yielding, less costly, and less preten- 
tious than bronze or marble, lead seems, above all other materials, 
to lend itself to the garden An instance was referred to of four or 
five score of leaden statues dispersed over a gentleman’s extensive 
grounds. ‘They consisted of reproductions from the antique of 
eighteenth-century renderings of gods and goddesses, and of more 
modern subjects, such as musicians, dancers, mummers, skaters, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, gardeners, etc., in contemporary cos- 
tume, the latter group by far the most interesting. 

As regards lead architecture, Eusebius speaks of lead roofs in the 
third century ; and the domes of the Holy Sepulchre and St. Sophia 
are still so covered. The roofing in the seventh century of the 
Church of York with lead, by Wilfrid, and the sheathing of that of 
Lindisfarne, by Eadbent, both walls and roof, must have been new 
and unusual occurrences to have been chronicled by Bede. The 
development of Pointed church architecture in the thirteenth century 
afforded much scope for a display of leadwork. The roofs rising to 
a great height, and becoming increasingly rich, with turrets, fléches, 
crestings, finials, buttresses, parapets, crockets, gargoyles, and, above 
all, the lofty steeples, often clustered in threes, as at Lincoln, Ripon 
and Canterbury, absorbed more lead, and afforded greater areas for 
display than ever. In France the lead roofs appeared to form 
almost half, ani by no means the least picturesque half, of many of 
the great sacred buildings. The laying of the lead in strips, ver- 
tically or diagonally, formed with their rolled overlaps fretted lines 
of shadow on the bleached white surfaces. Stowe describes the bell- 
tower of the Priory Church of St. John as “graven, gilt and enam- 


elled, to the great beautifying of the city, and passing all other that 
I have seen.” 

The Palace of Sheen, rebuilt by Henry VII, seems to have been 
the earliest revival of great displays of lead in domestic architecture 
in England, since the roofing with lead of a building earlier in the 
century had resulted in its being distinguished as Leadenhall. The 
roof of Richmond Palace was a forest of turrets, oviagons, pinnacles 
and finials, gold and azure, with the King’s arms, and vanes sur- 
mounting them. Special ornaments to the building were the tur- 
reted lanthorns over the great hall, the clock-case at the west end, 
the lanthorn leaded and embattled with fourteen turrets over the 
privy lodgings, a round structure four stories high, called the Canted 
Tower, embattled and all covered with lead; besides the Chapsi, 
Queen's and Prince’s closets, Hall, Middlegate, and kitchen, deco- 
rated, embattled, covered with lead, and all equal “ special orna- 
ments” of the building. The Palave at Hampton Court, though 
not completely destroyed like Richmond, is shorn of the lead-covered 
cupolas, octagons, turrets and louvres, bedecked with finials and 
pennons, all glittering in gold and armorial bearings, which rendered 
it the most attractive sight in all England. 

But it was only where timber framing entered largely into the 
construction that the lead was carried down below the roofs and a 
truly lead architecture could be revived. The rural retreat of Non- 
such, a veritable palace of lead, dazzled the imagination and baffled 
description. The stanchions and outposts of the Banqueting Hall, 
three stories high, and its Janthorn, were “ all covered with lead, as 
were the whole of the wooden battlements, perhaps, like those at 
Wiadsor, the great grace and special ornament to the whole build- 
ing.” he upper stories, at least, were “ butted round with frames 
of wood, covered with lead,” and these, with the turrets, water- 
tower, clock-case, ete., “‘ are the chiefe ornament of the whole house 
of Nonsuch.” But for the intrinsic value of its materials, especially 
the lead, the palace might not have perished. 

In 1491, Thomas Wood, a goldsmith and sheriff of London, built 
a row of shops and dwellings in Cheapside, fronted with lead, which 
every chronicler speaks of as beauteous and glorious to behold. The 
front was gilded, and it was known as Goldsmith’s-row. Stowe 
describes it as the most beautiful frame and front of fair houses and 
shops in London or elsewhere in England. It contained ten dwelling- 
houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, uniformly built four 
stories high, beautified towards the street with the Goldsmiths’ arms ; 
and the likeness of Woodmen, in memory of the founder’s name, rid- 
ing on monstrous beasts. All which was cast in lead, richly painted 
over, and gilt. It was regilt in 1594 by Sir Richard Martin, Lord 
Mavor, and was destroyed in the great fire of 1666. 

The author concluded by referring to some modern examples of 
ornamental leadwork, mentioning particularly the bridge across 
Northumberland Street, connecting the Grand Hotel with its annex. 
Some ideas were given for the newly fronting of old houses with 
ornamented leadwork, and for the treatment of water-towers with 
lead ornament. 


Tae CHAtRMAN sail they had heard an exceedingly interesting 
paper, not only from the historical point-of-view, but from the prac- 
tical point-of-view, in the way they might adopt lead to modern re- 
quirements. 


Mr. R. Parni: Sprers, F. S. A., said he had had a sort of 
vague suspicion that the Palace of Nonsuch was one of the views 
Mr. Gardner would put upon the screen, and he would like to hear a 
little more about it because in that room they had a paper read by 
Mr. Robinson many years ago, at which a view of Nonsuch was 
given, and he claimed that the decorative work of the palace was 
made in a plaster of a new kind brought over here. He would be 
quite willing to agree with Mr. Gardner that those panels which 
decorated that palace would be infinitely better in lead than in 
plaster, because at the time he wondered how the plaster could have 
been protected, for in many parts it would not have been protected 
by those gable-roofs found in many of the houses where plaster dec- 
oration was employed. Throughout France they had the most beau- 
tiful roofs, gable-ends and finials in lead, and in fact they seemed to 
employ it in decoration to a much greater extent than they did in 
England. He also remembered seeing at Rouen in the Museum 
three or four finials which were made in lead. The finials were 
6 feet or 8 feet high, and massive, and he should think when raised 
aloft on a gable they would have been very important features. He 
had also seen lead coffins made by the Romans, and he believed 
there were two or three of them in the Louvre with precisely the 
same decoration and method of casting as described by Mr. Gardner. 
There were three or four in the Louvre brought by M. Ernest 
Renan from Syria. He had, of course, seen the bridge across the 
street joining up the Grand Hotel, but did not know that it had ever 
occurred to him that it was anything else but stone, but it was a very 
graceful little structure and well decorated, and it was extremely 
interesting to know that such a feature could be produced in lead. If 
the result of Mr. Gardner’s paper was to induce some architects to 
employ lead to a greater extent than it had been, and to revive an 
old manufacture, then Mr. Gardner could not regret the time and 
labor he had given to the preparation of his paper. 


Mr. Maurice B. Apams asked how large Mr. Gardner thought 
the sheets of cast lead could properly be made supposing they were 
to erect such buildings as had been suggested? He did not think 
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the suggestion with regard to commercial buildings was at all a bad 
one, because it was becoming a matter of some difficulty with in- 
creasing voids as to how the facade could be adequately treated. In 
the application of lead, however, the size of the sheets of lead had 
always been a matter of some difficulty. What was generally done was 
to nail it up by the top edge, and welt or roll it together, one sheet 
over the other, and when the sheet was very long fix some sort of 
iron holdfast to help hold it up, leaving the sheet of metal free, 
of course, for the purpose of expansion and contraction. It occurred 
to him that it might be useful if Mr. Gardner could tell them whether 
he bad had any experience — possibly he might have had something to 
do with the bridge at the Grand Hotel — as to how large these sheets 
should be. Assuming that they were enriched with ornamentation, 
some parts would be rather heavy, and would require some special 
fixing, and although they could, as the illustrations had shown, have 
pilasters to cover the joints of two sheets, one would like to know 
how large these metal casings could be reasonably made, and which 
was the best way to fix them. He could not quite follow how that 
was to be done, and it was a practical question one would like to 
have answered, as it was probable that others present would have 
realized the same difficulty. Then Mr. Gardner had not told them 
how it was that they got the black color in the lead manufactured of 
late years. Although silver had gone down in value very much, yet 
the manufacturers seemed to take out all the silver and arsenic from 
the lead, so that it did not assume that white and silvery color which 
made the old spires of Long Sutton and other places look so charm- 
ing. The lead thus desilverized had a horrible black color which 
appeared to him to be contrary to all artistic sense. He was rather 
interested to hear that the old statues, which they so much cdmired 
for their silvery color, were originally picked out in color and painted 
over, and he could not help feeling that they must look much better 
as they were now. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
incongruous than old statues thus dressed out with barbaric splen- 
dor. lle would like to know whether we could get instead of the 
ordinary lead of commerce pure lead with the silver left in it; 
whetber there was any manufactory where lead in its genuine form 
could be purchased, and whether it was much dearer than the ordi- 
nary lead? As to the artistic treatment of lead, that must vary with 
people’s taste, but he felt they should try to get out of the mechan- 
ical way in which they applied all materials. If they looked at the 
old spires and the old roofings, they would see how irregularly they 
were spaced, and, instead of having a ridge to give a uniform line, 
the rolls were carried out right up to the ridge and allowed to break 
the ridge line. He was aware that the wind-pressure was a very 
great difficulty with these sheets of lead, and he understood that 
Lord Grimthorpe got rather into a difficulty with lead with regard 
to St. Albans Abbey because of the creeping of the lead, and, as a 
matter of fact, it all had to be done over again. It must have been 
a very great difficulty when the old builders built those immense 
spires like the one over St. Paul’s Cathedral which was burned 
down long before the Great Fire, which went up, he believed, 520 
feet above the ground, and was covered entirely with lead. The 
wind-pressure on these old spires must have been something tremen- 
dous, and the way in which the lead was fixed down was a matter of 
extreme interest. 


Mr. W. H. Seru-Smita said they had listened with much 
pleasure to such an eminent authority on the subject of metal-work, 
and it was extremely interesting to have his experience and his 
taste to guide them, and they hoped the suggestions Mr. Gardner 
had made might be made use of by at least the vounger architects. 
As to what Mr. Adams had said as to the color of lead, he had 
noticed it himself, and he sympathized with Mr. Adams thoroughly. 
The result of a lead-covered facia was most unsatisfactory, owing to 
the way in which the lead appeared to be prepared now. He was 
lately in Frankfort, and was noticing in old buildings there what the 
effect of the lead lacework on the gables was. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the fine line given by that leadwork, with all its 
rich details. He also passed a building in London the other day — 
he believed it was a Sailors’ Institute in the East India Dock-road, 
or just by there — in which lead appeared to have been freely made 
use of, and it was very charming indeed. It was introduced in 
panels in front over the main entrance. There were other points 
which Mr. Gardner did not mention, but which he undoubtedly had 
in his mind, — that was the great use made of lead in sundials and in 
the balustrades of the staircases, which were so very charming in 
London, and which they would have liked to have had some views of. 


Mr. E. W. Hupson said that if they used lead for a fountain in 
a public place they would run the risk of losing the decorated part 
by the juveniles, if not by thieves, and, therefore, the application of 
lead to a high building like a water-tower would be of particular 
interest. He was interested to hear Mr. Gardner bring in the in- 
stance of the Tower of St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell. He had 
often wondered what Stowe’s description actually referred to when 
he spoke of the “graven, gilt and enamelled panel.” He did not 
know whether there was any authority for actually claiming it in 
metal, but it would be interesting to know whether or not it was so. 
They all remembered the application of lead to statuary, and would 
remember the negro boy which used to stand in St. Clement’s inn. 
He did not know whether it was there now. They also knew that in 





the Middle Ages lead was considerably used for images and saints, 
and so on. 


Tuer CHAIRMAN said he was sure that some of the illustrations 
must have made them regret very much that they had not now in 
London anything so charming and picturesque as the view they had 
been given of Goldsmith's Row, Cheapside. With regard to what 
Mr. Adams said as to the color of lead, he thought there was no 
possible doubt that the lead they got now and what they used for 
their roofs was a very different- material from that used 200 years 
ago. As to Mr. Gardner’s remarks on putting up erections of per- 
ishable material and covering them with imperishable material such 
as lead, he was not quite sure whether the effect of that covering 
would be quite so permanent as some people would think, because it 
had been his experience, sometimes, in treating old houses where 
there had been a timber turret which had been covered with lead, 
that the lead had cracked in several places and had not been looked 
after, and this had let the water in, which caused the timber behind 
to rot in the most terrible manner. The treatment which Mr. 
Gardner alluded to of covering concrete and metal material with 
lead undoubtedly would prevent that, and seemed to be quite a 
feasible method. As to what Mr. Adams said as to the size of the 
sheets, it appeared to him that in any treatment of lead for surface 
decoration they must keep the panels rather small. They had all 
known for a long time that Mr. Gardner was one of their best 
artists in ironwork, and it was apparent that he had not restricted 
his researches to that material. 


Mr. GARDNER, having replied to the vote of thanks, said that, 
with regard to the remarks of Mr. Spiers, he spent almost two days 
in looking over the accounts of the buildings of Nonsuch,; and he 
thought the plaster used there was plaster of Paris, which had noth- 
ing to do with any external work; and he did not think from what 
he had read that any kind of plaster was known at the time which 
would have been available for it. Although there was some doubt 
about the meaning of the description, he did not think, by the light of 
the earlier building in Goldsmith’s Row, there could be any doubt 
that the whole of the decorative work of Nonsuch was cast lead- 
work. The account as good as stated that all the decoration of the 
tower and spires was lead. He had not had very large experience 
in lead construction, and the largest work he had had to do was the 
lead bridge at the Grand Hotel; there the panels were cast in sand 
in an open mould, and, so far as he could recollect, the size of the 
panels was 4’ x 3’. But there was no difliculty whatever in casting 
lead if they had enough hot metal and enough cauldrons to pour 
from. He would make a panel of 10 feet, but he would not recom- 
mend cast panels of that large size, because they would be unwieldly. 
Otherwise he did not think there would be any difficulty about it. 
There was no better way of fixing lead than by screws to iron, but 
of course they must be careful to give an amount of play, or other- 
wise it was extremely probable that with a change of tempera- 
ture there would be buckling. [The Chairman: What thickness 
would the panels be?] They could cast }-inch thick, but where 
there was a good deal of ornamentation it would be thicker. [Mr. 
E. George: May the lead be safely put to iron?] There was no 
action between the metals unless there was water between them. 
Dry junction had no effect whatever. There was no galvanic effect 
going on except with water, and then only when the metals were 
sometimes wet and sometimes dry. ‘The oxide was a very curious 
thing, that white color which came to old lead. He could not con- 
sider that it was due to the silver because silver oxide was black, 
and he did not think the presence of silver could possibly affect the 
oxidization of lead. Very possibly arsenic might. That was a 
matter he had not thought over, but he thought it would not be 
beyond the bounds of science to start that white oxide if necessary 
by the application of an oxidizing agent. He should think that 
possibly a chemist would suggest a means of starting it just as he 
would start the green oxide on copper. Ile quite agreed that it 
was a great drawback to lead that it had assumed this black color, 
but he expected that it would pass off with age, and become that 
white which they admired. The drawback to the actual joining of 
the joints of lead was the change of temperature. They must give it 
the means of contracting and expanding, and that could be done 
only by some kind of loose joint that was rolled over and was water- 
tight. The moment they burned the joints together they were 
bound to have buckling and trouble. He would always advocate 
either strips of lead to cover the joints or lapping edges one over the 
other, in a way which would permit of movement. In reply to Mr. 
Hudson he would not suggest having a lead fountain, which could be 
kicked by children. One would always have a stone basement or 
something in front to hold the water, and the leadwork would be 
behind the water, where it could not be tampered with or injured. 
Stowe, unless he misread him, particularly stated that the Tower of 
St. John’s was of lead. Of course it was not really enamelled, but 
it had the effect of enamel; it had been painted or colored in some 
way. There was no doubt the French in many cases tried to pro- 
duce the effect of enamelled work on their leaden roofs. The negro 
which used to be in St. Clement’s Inn was now in the Temple Gar- 
dens. It was one of the stock models, and there were many replicas 
dotted about the country. At the same time it was one of the most 
beautiful models. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 
EAST ELEVATION: CAMDEN COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, CAMDEN, 


N. J. MESSRS. RANKIN, KELLOGG & CRANE, ARCHITECTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTH AND SOUTH ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME. 
PLANS OF THE SAME. 
DETAIL OF ENTRANCE PAVILION OF THE SAME, 


DETAIL OF ROTUNDA OF THE SAME. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


HOUSE IN THE RUE ROYALE-STE.—MARIF, SCHAERBEEK, BELGIUM. 
M. HENRI JACOBS, ARCHITECT. 


Talis plate is copied from /' Emulation. 


CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY, CHARLES CITY, IA. MESSRS. PATTON 
& MILLER, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOUSE OF W. H. BOWDLEAR, ESQ., ROXBURY, MASS. MESSRS. 
THAYER & BOWSER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DETAILS OF DOME OF THE CAMDEN COUNTY COUKT—HOUSE. 
MESSRS. RANKIN, KELLOGG & CRANE, ARCHITECTS, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


DETAILS OF MAIN STAIRWAY IN SAME BUILDING. 


DESIGN FOR A MONUMENTAI TOWER. HERR FRITZ GOTTLOB, 
ARCHITECT. 


urs plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
~ forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their « rrespondents. | 
MORE FACTS ABOUT THE IROQUOIS THEATRE. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 19, 1904, 


To THE EpIToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — A study of the articles on theatre fires and the news 
items which you have published from time to time probably furnish 
sufficient evidence to draw up all the necessary rules for the safe 
planning of a theatre, and | have found my files of the American 
Architect very interesting in this matter, and noticing that two 
recent statements in regard to the Iroquois fire are incorre:t I be- 
lieve that they should be corrected. In one of the recent issues you 
state “that a wire stretched from stage to auditorium pre vented the 

st t 


lowering of the asbestos curtain. 


his is not a fact; the wire was 
not in use at the time and the curtain was stopped by a vertical 


incandescent light trough reflector, about 20 feet bigh, hinged to the 
proscer m-wall so that it could be swung into a niche or recess 
with the back of the reflector flush with the proscenium-wall. This 


reflector was standing out and in use at the time and was not swung 
out of the plane of the curtain. 


lhe circumstances quoted from the Deutsche Bauzeitung “that a 


door opened on the outside wall 30 feet above the street” did not 
happet This statement was probably made up from the fact that 
many people jumped and fell from the highest stair fire-es¢ ape plat- 


form in tlie alley; flames pouring from doors lower down on the 
stairs prevented the use ol these; then a ladder which was laid on 
the fire-escape railing and sill on the opposite side of a 20-foot alley 
way fell with others; later some scaffold planks were laid across and 
several lives saved. 


The gossip among architectural draughtsmen relates that the 
making of a large number of sight-line sections was considered 
“ college nonsense,” with the result that sight-lines from the sides of 
the gallery were so poor that it was necessary to raise both galleries 
nearly 20 inches, thereby adding a group of three stair-risers in one 
point, increasing the rise of other stairs to an exceedingly steep 
pitch. 

No attempt appears to have been made to make any of the new fire- 
proof curtains fit tightly against the proscenium-wall on all sides, so as 
to close the opening almost gas-tight. Simple devices for this were 
illustrated in the Deutsche Bauzeitung twenty years ago, but none of 
the experts called in to devise ordinances or to design curtains appear 
to have any knowledge of such devices. Our theatres may have 
well-constructed fire-shields, but the passage of large quantities of 
deadly gas from one side of the proscenium-wall to the other will not 
be prevented. 

The building of panels trimmed with casings and hung with por- 
tieres similar to those on the doors for symmetry in design, should 
never be allowed again. A CuicaGo ARCHITECT. 














Tue TaLiest CaTtHEDRAL. — The most remarkable and striking feat- 
ure of the new Liverpool Cathedral will be the height of the vaulting 
of the nave and choir — measured in the barrel vaulting 116 feet, and 
into the high transepts 140 feet — which cannot fail to produce a very 
magnificent effect. No cathedral in the country approaches its height. 
The nearest is Westminster, the nave of which has a height of 102 feet. 
while York measures 99 feet; then Salisbury, 84, and Lincoln, 82, 
Chester reaches only 78. The “ whispering gallery’’ of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is 100 feet from the floor. — St. James’s Gazette. 





A JUDGE ON THE NON-INCORPORATION OF LABOR-UNIONS. — Judge 
Humphrey in the United States District Court at Springfield, Ill., re- 
cently, said the fact that labor-unions were not incorporated enabled 
them to escape any responsibility that might accrue from damages 
resulting from their action. The case in question was that of Eugene 
Linx weiler, secretary-treasurer of the Decatur Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, who pl aded guilty to a violation of the postal law by sending 
through the mails postal cards threatening to boycott business firms if 
they continued to advertise in a Western newspaper which had differ- 
ences with the Typographical Union. Linxweiler was fined $100 and 
costs. Postal cards were sent to advertisers by order of the Decatur 
Trades and Labor Assembly. — Exchange. 


New OpservaTory at BerkeLey. — The new astronomical observa- 
tory buildings which have been under construction for the last few 
months have just been dedicated. The new buildings, which house the 
additional apparatus, were designed by Supervising Architect John 
Galen Howard. They consist of one main building, containing two 
large rooms, two domes, a dark-room and store-rooms, besides a sepa- 
rate dome in which the eight-inch Pierson reflector is placed. One of 
the two domes in the main building has the five-inch refractor, once the 
property of the late Senator Fair, and recently donated to the University 
by his daughter, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs. The companion dome contains 
the beautiful photographic telescope, which is the pride of the local 
department, being designed, constructed and set up entirely by the 
members of the Berkeley colleges, with the sole exception of the lens. 
Dr. Allen F. Gillihan, assistant in astronomy, as well as a practising 
physician, designed the instrument, and Val Arntzen, the expert instru- 
ment-maker in the civil engineering college, executed the mechanical 
work. In the smaller of the two rooms are an apparatus for measuring 
astronomical photographs and another for measuring sectograms. These 
latter were designed by Eastern firms. While most of the fine work 
has been done at Berkeley, valuable assistance has been given the 
astronomers by the California School of Mechanical Arts, which was 
entrusted with the delicate task of casting parts of the photographic 
telescope and the rolling gears of the domes.— N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tue First Mopern Suip-canar. — In these days of ship-canals we 
hear little or nothing about the earliest enterprise of the kind during 
modern times, namely, the Berkeley and Gloucester Ship-canal. A\l- 
though Gloucester is situated on the Severn, access to the port is really 
afforded by the canal. Owing to the dangerous condition of the river, 
an Act was obtained in 1795 for the construction of a ship-canal com- 
mencing at Berkeley, some sixteen miles lower down the Severn, and 
the works were completed in the year 1827. This waterway follows the 
Vale of Berkeley, originally commencing with a tidal-basin and lock at 
Sharpness Point and ending at the docks in Gloucester, where there is an- 
other lock communicating with the Severn. The original cost was about 
£50),000, but within the last forty years considerable outlay has been 
incurred in opening a new entrance half a mile lower down the river, 
with additional dock accommodation. These works were finally com- 
pleted in 1874. Although vessels of more than 600 tons cannot pass up 
the canal to the port, ships of 2,500 tons can enter the outer basin, 
where cargo is transferred to barges. The dimensions of this ship- 
canal may be small compared with more recent developments, but its 
continuously successful operation has certainly had some useful effect 
in the encouragement of more ambitious schemes of the same kind. — 


The Builder. 





S.J. PaRKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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WHITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- Boston. 


frl4# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 








HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


51 WeEsT 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








“ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, “MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS 1NSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 


* SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will: enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work 


For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. Koston. Mas 


___ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


[{ARVARD UNI VERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 





y OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER Co., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. Tuompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


MEDFORD, MASS 


TNs COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 

The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers to the student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

” Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free op application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 


NEW YORK 


WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 





The Luster Will Last 


Only when the right kind of varnish is used. 
Oy. materials and nearly four score years’ experience in manu- 
facturing give permanent satisfaction when you specify 


|, X. L. Preservative Coating: 


For Varnish Catalogue write 





Ry 


The bes‘ 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59° Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing t« 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
inder ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branelies 
onnected with the work. To such parties we w 
urnish satisfactory references from those for wh w 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA 
[ TT NIVERSITY OF PENNS Y1I- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR CourRsE (Degree &. S. in Arch.) 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree AZ. S. in Arch.) 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIvIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
|/ASHING TON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges. 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students 


“ 7 HE AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 

MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
East 139th to 140th St. and Locust Ave. 


Established _1830. 


New Yor« 
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Mice: i Vormis Proof- not extremcs 
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BOOK FREI Ask for 
It is bound to interest y< 


THE BERGER MFG. Co., Canton, oO. 


Siding > Fir epre ng, Ete. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
oF rtunity to judge because of our frequent 
erence to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 





Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








FIRE, 


VIINERAL WOOL_____= 


SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 











MANUFACTURERS, 


T# H. B. SMITH CO. — 


Steam and Water 











Estasuisuep 1853. 


Heating Apparatus, 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 








NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 
@ Some ge Taylor Old Style tin 


roofs would be standing to-d: ay if the 


houses had not perished beneath them. 


What a pity that 


there are no other 


kinds of building materials as good 


their way as the tin which is marked 


with the target and arrow. 


N. & G. TayLtor Co 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established nearly 40 Years 





» Eee. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the inst six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 





RB? OKS: 


“* Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9’ x 11/’, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 














Fifteen Volumes 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
WORKS 


and 


Twelve Issues of 


“Topical Architecture” 


for $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 
211 Tremont St., Boston 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


+ “We own patents for the Johnson System" of Puy apy = 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. 


NEW YORK 


Let us give you estimates. 


CHICACO 


Residences and other buildings can 


BOSTON 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 


CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., New York, 





BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the | 























for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 
Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 
order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 
: 
Four lots B. ” “ we * * 
: . ‘ ° 
| One lot C. . “ two issues. a 
Four lotsD. “ - . 
: 
i 
238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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“Topical Archilecture 





@_People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,’ instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription—Novy. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


( Complete from beginning to Noy. ’03 and either 


15.00 ‘‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 

( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 

25.00 < ‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ and ‘‘Door and 


| Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


Note :—“‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “Door and Window Grilles’”’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of ‘ Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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wholesale metal houses. 
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great advance in roofing. Free, prepaid, on request. 








‘Easy Working 
Ternes 


U.S. Eagle N M, and M F, are 
the perfect ternes for easy and sat- 
isfactory work. Bearing a very 
heavy coating of pure tin and new 
lead—hand dipped—they are very 
pliable and flexible; and for the 
same reason are impervious to 
water and weather. For more than 
sixty years M F was the world’s 
standard for roofing, but U.S. Eagle 
(New Method) is an improvement 
on this excellent product that 
makes it near copper in its rust re- 


sisting properties. The 


U. S. Eagle N M, and MF 


ternes being so much superior to any other brand ever produced, we would like to place a sample 
in the hands of every architect, contractor, builder and roofer who is not acquainted with this 


Our products are for sale by all first-class 





“A Fifty-Year Roof’’—a manual of terne manufacture and roof making—an art booklet—free, if you will write to 
Ww. C. CRONEMEYER, Advertising Agent 


AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO., Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Kinnear 
Radiators 


: excel in artistic appearance, 
greatest heating surface in 
limited floor space,increased 
efficiency and decreased 
weight. 


Durability 
Guaranteed 


Beautifully finished to con- 
| form to any interior decora- 
tion. 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO, 
141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Carer 


The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 


Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at J} and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 





This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., daily, and visitors are cor= 
dially welcome. 


See the New Telautograph Machine of 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 

See the New Edison Storage Battery 

See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 
and many other illustrations of Elece 
trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis_ publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 





great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
City Hall, New York, N. Y. § eae a le 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. .  . 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. pol aise 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. tie 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. L . | 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. ‘ereg 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Hingham, Mass) . . - .- 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . - . 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and othen. ; 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . ~. . 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . . . 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ ‘ 
Mount Vernon, Va. : ‘ ; 
and others. 


Date 1803-12 


1748 

“ 1755 
iF 
~ Je 
- 
Date 1749 
° We 
# ” $767 
“ tia 
“ 1764 
* he 
“ 1681 
“ 1803 
- ie 
“ 17538 
“ 1700 
Date 1636 
*' S7ae 
“1745 
ee 
“ 1809 
“ 1799 
Te 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways 
Staircases ‘ 
Mantelpieces 

Pulpits 

Fanlights . 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 


67 Subjects 


23 
89 
9 


60 


“ 


46 


46 


“6 


tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Are pronounced by leading Architects 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring o7 








TRADE MARK. 


Witrarp fT. CAXDER.\ Mere Gro, 7, Maxson, Gen’ Supt. THE OKONITE co., LTp., 


LL. Dugant CukevVER, 





_ STANDARD FoR Russe InsuaTiOoN. OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


253 Broapway, NEw YORK. 











Sm NMI 


FACTURED ONLY BY 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.. Jersey City, Nel. 
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. WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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WinescLASS | 


-METAL LATHINGS ETC: © 








Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 


_ — it i ve as 
E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 


Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & HastTincs ° ; . New York, N. ¥.! Cram & Wentwortu P ‘ Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp P. Casey . ° ° ° sis wr Joun Lyman Faxon . ° ° ° ” a 

Henry M. Concpon . ~ Peasopy & STEARNS . ° ° . as 

Rospert W.Gisson . ° ° ° - ™ } * * * 

B. G. Goopuve . . * SterpHenC. EaRte . P é - Worcester, Mass. 

Heins & LAFarce . e ° ° = - * . * 

Huss& Buck . e es “ T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. « ° . + Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Porter & R. H. estes | “ ” Corr & STEWARDSON . “ “ 

Renwick, Aspinwatt & Russe... ° 57 } * . . 

Freperick C. WITHERS . ° ° & - W.S. FRASER . . . ° ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * | * * * 

Parritt BRoTHERS .« ° ° ° Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurrincTon . ‘ . + Minneapolis, Pa. 
* > * } * 7 * 

W. Hatssy Woop ° ° ° e Newark, N. J. | Van Brunt & Howe. e e « Kansas City, Mo. 
* 


* * | 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MaSS., U.S.A. 





Established 1844 


Peerless 
Mortar Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff 


NEW COLORS 


Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 


They are the original colors manufactured, and 


are the brightest and most durable 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





KEY RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers, Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWE! 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., 1014 9th &t. 
Council Bluffs, lows. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 
St., Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 


Steel re 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 
TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 





ae dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’!l Mer. 
HAS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Metal Skylights 


that positivel y will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn ; self-ventilatin All about them in 
our Illustrated C onal ygue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 













Send for 
Samples 


ee ee ee or 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC.CO., {7 Battery Place, N.Y. 








4 Ka 
g ° FR 
| ri th 


Fain 








CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


Write for Catalog 





ASPHALT noors,” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BROADWAY - - - New YorE. 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 
ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 


A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
one-half the cost 


Main Factory and Show Rooms 
637-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Boston Office, 19 Pearl Street 














*“CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 
E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York O!ry. 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Breadway - 7 = New Yerk City. 

















ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 














| 
| 
| 
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Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


SIRON BRONZE AND BRASS 


| RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y. 








Borden and Review Aves. 











Butcher’s 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 
Not brittle; will neither 
eee aes scratch nor deface like shel- 
lac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory PotisH known for Harp. Woop FLoorks. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advan- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


The BUTCHER POLISH C0., 356 Atlantic Ave. , Boston 































B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition, 
57 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 











ee 


+ Alita 
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INTERLOCKING 


bules, 


As laid by us in the Billiard-room of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Noiseless, 
sanitary, 

for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school- 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 


or iron. 


RUBBER TILING 


non-slippery, 


A 


waterproof, 


durable. perfect floor 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 


halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 


Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


Call or write. 
Beware of Infringers. Patented. Manufactured 
solely by 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


UY ss ¢ «846 * « 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia. . . ... 724 Chestnut St. 
We’ 8 Gee 8 lt 150 Lake St. 
ee a ee 411 No. 8d St. 


San Francisco 
Lendon, Eng. . . The B. & 8S, Folding Gate 
Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper St. 
Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
. 41 South Liberty St. 
. . . 2823 Summer St. 
. 229 South Meridian St. 


605-7 Mission St, 


Baltimore... .. 
Boston... . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Write for Catalogue H 
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Books on the Architecture 
of all Countries scm 
BRUNO HESSLING CO., Ltd. 


Importers and Publishers 


64 East 12th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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I HAVE 


MONEY 


TO LOAN 


in all locations, hotels, 
factories, mills, or any other 


estate. 


houses, 
kind of real 
Let me know what you want. 


farms, 


F. ARMINGTON PEAVY 


Mortgage Broker, Dept. M., 


No. 


1080 


Fulton St., Brooklyu, N. WY. 





KOLL’S cock ioi 
Lock Joint 
STAVED COLUMNS 
are particularly well adapted for out-door use. 


Made in all sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. diameter 
and proportionate lengths. 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 


N. Y. Office, 1128 Broadway. Western Factory, Henry San 
ders Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago, Il. 





The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


W. J. PERRY 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 











“Hecla Fireproofing” 


(PATENTED) 


and Ornamental Melal Work 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HECLA IRON WORKS 
Brooklyn Boro, NEW YORK 

















Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 
Leaded Glass 
Metallic Setting 
Interior Decoration 
Mosaic, Wood 

and Clay Altars 





LARRABEE-ROSCOE CO. 


27 SUDBURY STREET 
BOSTON 




















NEW YORK 





Sad 


materially increase their mental activity. 


Fa 








CHICAGO 


SCHOOL - HOUSE HEATING 
anD VENTILATION 


is no longer a matter of secondary importance in the eyes of the educator. 
supply of properly warmed fresh air he realizes that it will not only maintain the health of the pupils, but also 


When he demands an ample 


It is the province of our Public Building Department to study such problems, and to assist in the solution. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MAss. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LONDON 


317 


Sad 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


year in advance 


“ 


International Edition, per 
” - quarterly 


16.00 
18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
M. F. Dyer, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Ma 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sails,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. (New York, N. Y.), 
Portland Cement. Cover 4. 

F. ARMINGTON PEAVY (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Money. 
Page ix. 

LA RE A BEE-ROSCOE CO. (Boston, Mass.), Memorial 
Windows. Page ix. 

BRUNO HESSLING CO. LTD. (New York, N. Y.), 
Books. Page ix. 








See last or next issue for the fellewing 

advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Cadell, F. BE. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Jorath. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo 
Northern Engineering Works. 
W. M. Ostrander. 
J.C. Pearson Company. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the firat issue of the month for the fol- 

lo wing advertisements : — 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham. 
Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 
Nelson, 0. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Oo. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Richter Mfg. Co. 
Ryan, William Cartis. 
Tyler Co., The W. 8S. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 7 
D H. BURNHAM & CO., architects, will en 
« March 15, 1904, move their offices in Chicago 


from 1142 The Rookery, to 1417 Railway Exchange 
Building, corner of Jackson and Michigan Boule- 














vards. Permanent telephone 4145 Harrison. 1471 
- WANTED. 
A 
COMPETENT 
Architectural Draughtsman. 


Communicate at once, giving fall particulars, with 
EDWARDS & WALTER, 
1112-3 Loan & Exchange Bank Bldg., conte, SS. 
147 





WANTED. 

OSITION. — Wanted, a position by an all-round 
Pp architectural draughtsman. Seven years’ office 
experience. First-classreferences. Address “ East,” 
care American Architect. t.f. 





FOR SALE. 
NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
$100 machine, will sell for $70 cash. Address 
“Typo,” American Architect office. t.f. 


TO BE RENTED. 


FFICES located at No. 12 Bosworth St. which 
were fitted up and have been occupied by Charlies 
Brigham, architect. Separate entrance, good light, 
blue-printiag plant and about 1,000 square feet floor 
space; also part services of stenographer and tele- 
phone. Apply on premises te Willard P. — . 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 


CG 


oti 


Teleph 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 








Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety ,.." CEMENT, new or old 


ndreds of thousands in use 


Treads Am, mason Safely Tread Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PEBSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pgenx-aNnpD-INK aND WaTER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon S8t., Boston, Maas. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St.,St. Louis | 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bldg.,San Francisco | 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago | 














BRONZE 


JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported fer the Ameriean Arohitect and Bullding News.) 





hough ti he building intellé 
we prove iy that regular correapomdants, the ce 
cqpetially vers the smaller and outigiay towne.) : 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Athol, Mass.—St. Catharine Society has bought 
for $8,000, the property at 224 School St., owned by 
Frank E. Wing and Mrs. M. A. Smith, and May 1 
will break ground for a $40,000 church edifice. 


Atlanta, Ga.—It is announced that Mrs. Robert 
Graves, widow of the late Henry B. Plant, has given 
$50,000 to St. Anthony’s Chapel with which to erect 
a handsome new edifice. © property on which 
the church is to be built has already been purchased. 
It is loeated at corner of Gordon and Ashby Sts. in 
West End. 

The members of the building committee of the 
First Baptist Church have raised the sum of $60,000 
recently toward the cost of erecting the new house 
of worship, which is to be located at the corner of 
Peachtree and Cain Ste. That amount added to 
the $81,500, paid by the government for the present 
site of the church, will defray all expenses involved 
in the erection of the new edifice. Architect G. L. 
Normann is now engaged in drawing the plans for 
the edifice and it is expected that he will have them 
completed by March ist. Bids for the erection of 
the structure will then be advertised for and one 
month will be given to the contractors to submit 
their offers. e work of construction will then 
begin immediately. 


Attleboro, Mass.— The Sweet lot on N. Main St., 
is said to be the site for the proposed new library 
building. 


Baltimore, Md.—The first contract awarded any 
architect for the rebuilding of Baltimore was given 
to Howells & Stokes, of New York City. They were 
given six days in which to complete plans for a 
new structure for the Stock Exchange, the price to 
be of no consideration, The work of actual build- 
ing will be pushed rapidly. 


Bangor, Me.— If the trustees of the Bangor Public 
Library succeed in raising $10,000 during the next 
month or two, work will be eommenced this spring 
on the erection of the $125,000 building on the lot 
presented by the late N.C. Ayer. The architect is 
Frank A. Bourne, 


Beloit, Wis. — President E. D. Eaton of Beloit Col- 
lege has announced that plans have been prepared 
and approved and the contract let for the erection 
of a $60,000 library for the College, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Berlin, Ont.— The factory of the Berlin Felt Boot 
Co., the largest of the kind in Canada, destroyed 
by fire recently, may be rebuilt. The loss was $150,- 
000. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The general committees of 
the Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias lodges 
of Birmingham met reeently and decided on a plan 
for the erection of a joint castle in the city. The 
plan calls for a building not to cost more than 
$40,000 nor less than $30,000, and a committee has 
been instructed to look for a site. 

Boston, Mass.— Plans have been drawn by Clarence 
H. Blackall for extensive alterations to be made in 
the large mercantile building at 82 Summer St. and 
291 and 299 Devonshire St., for Franklin B. Fay, 
trustee. The plans call for the raising of the first 
floor and a complete change of the partitions, etc., 
and the lowering of the floor of the basement. 
MeNeil Bros., of Dorchester, have the contract for 
the work. 

Hartwell, Richardson & Driver have prepared 
plans, and $30,000 will be expended upon the im- 
provemenuts and alterations to be made in the 
building at Bedford and Kingston Sts., owned by 
the Bedford Trust. 

A os. report states that $2,000,000 will be plaeed 
at the disposal of the Episcopal diocese for the 
erection of a cathedral, the gift of the late Miss 


Mary Sophia Walker, of Waltham. The diocesan 





convention wil! meet on May 4th, and will then act 





THE CRAIC 


Cleanout and Dead- 
End Stopper 


An Improvement in 


DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 


For Sale by all Jobbers 
= 
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Manufactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 7988042 STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


on the munificent bequest, Bishop Lawrence is 
said to favor a duplication of St. Botolph’s Cathe- 
dral, in Boston, Eng., on the banks of the Charles. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— An appropriation of $370,000 has 
— made for a stable and administration building 
ere, 

The fund for the Masonic Temple has reached 
$127,000. It is necessary to raise but $23,000 more 
before the building of the structure will begin. It 
is proposed to spend $50,000 for an acceptable site. 


Camden, N. J.—The Board of Education of Camden 
has accepted plans for a new $35,000 grammar 
school-house. It will be erected at 7th and Pine 





Announcement is made of the award of the con- 
tract for the new county court-house to Contractors 
Henderson & Co., limited, of Philadelphia, for 
$586,220. It is agreed that the work shall be com- 
pleted in eighteen months. 


Canandaigua, N. Y.— The need for a new academy 
building is imperative as the present big building 
on N. Main St. is wholly imadequate to meet present 
requirements. It is proposed to raise $80,000 for 
the purpose. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.— Architects Uehling & Linde, 
of Milwaukee, have completed plans for a five-story 
fireproof hotel, to be erected here ata ocst of $150,- 
000, to be known as the Allison Hotel. 


Chandler, Okla.— Miss Helen Gould is backing, 
financially, the erection and oa of a modern 
hospital building here to be known as the Helen 
Gould Hospital. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Northwestern University is to 
establish an American Institute of Germanics asa 
part of its a of liberal arts. A special build- 
ing is contemplated which will house a library 
devoted to the history of German aehievement in 
art, music, science, literature, arms and law. The 
plan aleo includes a German museum. 

Plans and specifications are ready for estimates 
for the large new apartment-house which is to be 
erected for W.C. Gunn, at 2ist and Calumet Ave. 
and designs by Architect W. C. Zimmerman, 17 
Van Buren 8t., show an eight story building to 
cost about $100,000. It will be a steel skeleton con- 
struction and have the latest improvements. 


Cincinnati, O.— The memoria] building that is to 
be erected by Mr. J. G. Schmidlapp in Eden Park, 
adjoining the Art Museum, it is now stated, will 
reach a cost of nearer $200,000 than $100,000, as was 
at first stated. 

Mr. John Havlin has bought property at Vine St. 
and Opera P1., on which to erect, sometime in the 
future, a $300,000 hotel. He states in all prob- 
ability, he will not begin actual work on the hotel 


building for some time, as the property as it stands 
brings in a good return on the capital invested. 





Columbus, O.— The chemical laboratory at Ohio 
State University was destroyed by fire on February 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
19th. The loss is estimated at $100,000; no insur- 
ance. we 

Concord, N. H.—The propriety of moving to secure 
from Andrew Carnegie funds for the erection of a 
commodious and substantial library building, has 
been under consideration among people of the city 
for some time but no general expression upon the 
subject has been had as yet. Meanwhile it is real- 
ized that more capacious quarters than the present 
building affords must be bad at once, and the li- 
brary trustees have, under the authority of the 
city government, procured plans and estimates of 
the expense for such an enlargement of the present 
structure as can be effected upon the lot. It is 
said the cost of same will be from $35,000 to $55,- 
000, according to whether or not a fireproof plan be 
adopted. It isa question whether or not it is ad- 
missible to expend such an amount of money upon 
the present library site, restricted as it is, with the 
certainty that a new site and a new building will 
be required twenty-five years hence, when funds 
for a new building can be had for the asking, ifa 
site for the same be provided. 

The matter is under discussion as to whether it 
is advisable to remodel the Fowler Library building 
on School St., or to take it down and erect a new 
structure on the site. 

Cuthbert, Ga. — Northern capitalists have made a 
proposition to establish a $100,000 cotton factory 
here. They offer to furnish half of the capital pro- 
vided local investors take the other $50,000. Sub- 
scriptions are now being solicited from the business 
men by the local Board of Trade. 


Dubuque, Ia. —St. Raphael’s parish will erect a 12- 
room parochial school with auditorium and club- 
rooms. Cost, $40,000. 

The city will erect a brick building, 52’ x 145’, for 
a patrol and storehouse. 

Duluth, Minn. — Duncan & Brewer, who own the 
Colson House property at the northeaet corner of 
ist St. and 2d Ave. West, have decided to remove 
the old hotel building and erect a mcdern four- 
story brick business house that will be occupied by 
Bayha& Co. The uew structure will be thoroughly 
modern in every respect, and will be an important 
addition to the new business houses that are going 

f up on Ist St. the coming season. The plans for the 

new building are understood to be in the hands of 

German & Lignell, architects. 


Dunkirk, N. Y.—It has been decided to secure, if 
possible, $30,000 from Andrew Carnegie for the 
purpose of erecting a public library building here. 
The Y. M. C. A. will provide a site and the city is 
willing to support the library at an expense of 
$3,000 a year. 

Ensley, Ala.—The Southern Street Car Manufactur- 
ing Co. has jast closed a deal for the purchase of 10 
acres of land near here, on which to erect a street- 
car manufacturing plant to cost $100,000. The 
company will employ 1,000 men at first, but will 
later enlarge and double this number. Its capital 
stock, now $50,000, will be increased to $500,000. 


Escanaba, Mich.— A handsome theatre and opera- 
house will be built here from designs by Architect 
J. B. Chubb, 112 Clark St., Chicago. The new 
building will cost about $25,000 to $30,000. Designs 
show a three-story structure, covering an area of 
75’x150/. It will be constructed of brick and stone. 


Fort Douglass, Utah. — Authority has been given 
for the construction here of one bachelor officers’ 
quarters, including eight sets of briek and one 
wagon-shed of frame. 

Fort Greble, R. I. — Bids are soon to be called for 
the construction of a post exchange and gymnasium 
building here. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — The Board of Education 
has adopted the report of the special building com- 
mittee, recommending the building of a new South 
High School, a new Central Grammar School, and 
additions to present buildings at an estimated cost 
of $290,000. 

Great Neck, N. Y.—Architect William Kraemer 
has prepared plans for the mansion of Frederick 
Russell which will cost $20,000. 

Grianell, Ia. — Plans for a $50,000 library building 
for lowa College have just been completed. 


Hanover, N. H.— Dartmouth seems entirely unani- 
mous on the preposition to rebuild Dartmouth Hall 
on the old lines. Colonial in style. 

Harlan, Ia.— At a meeting of the Harlan Cemmer- 
cial exchange the matter of a public library for 
this place was fully discussed. The test vote 
showed nearly five to one in favor of the establish- 











ment of a free library. 
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Havre, Mont.—H. 8. Cannon, of Kalispell, will 


erect a two-story business block, 60’ x 100’. Cost, 
$40,000. 


Hinsdale, N. H.— Pellet Bros. have the contract 
for building the new hotel on the island on the | 


Hinsdale side of the Connecticut River. The house 
is to be built by Fred C. Gale and is to be three 
stories, with 30 rooms for guests. 


Indianola, Ia. —Simpson College has had plans 


prepared for the erection of an auditorium to cost 
$20,000. Proudfoot & Bird, architects. 


Jacksonville, Fla.— The plans of Architect M. H. 


Hubbard, of Utica, N. Y., have been accepted for 
the new Bethel Baptist editice to be erected here. 
Cost, $40,000. 


Jewett City, Conn.— The Jewett City Textile 


Novelty Co. is formulating plans for an additional 
building. The structure will be of brick, three 
stories, 50/x 175’. The addition will be for the 
calender, tenting, mercerizing and finishing de- 
partments. 


Kansas City. Mo.—A building permit has been 


issued to Hollinger & Mitche)] for the construction 
of the new Christian church at the southwest 
corner of Gladstone and Independence Boulevards. 
The church is to be finished on or before March, 
1905. Cost, $117,000. 


Knoxville, Tenn. — Bauman Bros. are at work on 


plans for three new buildings which will be erected 
on Gay St. on the site of those which were burned 
on the —— of February 2. The front of the Phe. 
nix Building, owned by Tarwater & Wright, of 
Rockwood, will be used, as also will the buildings 
owned by M. L. Ross estate which were damaged 
in the fire. The buildings will be replaced on ex- 
actly the same plan as before. Bids will probably 
be asked for in the next thirty days. 


Long Island City, N. ¥.—Plans for a section of the 


great power-house to be erected here by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. have been filed by Westing- 
bouse, Church, Kerr & Co. The construction of 
this section will cost, it is said, $450,000. It will be 
200’ x 260’, two stories, and will occupy half a block 
at Front, 3d and 4th Sts. The entire plant will cost 
$1,000,000. 


Madison, 8S. D.— A. K. Hofsas has the contract to 


erect the west wing of the State Normal Schoo) at 
$24,100. 


Marlboro, Mass.—C. E. Barnes, of South Fram- 


ingham, a former resident of this city, is to draw 
the plans for remodelling the brick store. It is 
thought he wil! draw plans for the new city building. 


Milwaukee, Wis —Jobn J. Ryan will erect a hand- 


some flat building in the epring, at a cost of $125,- 
000. 


Minneapolis, Mion.— The United Norwegian Lu- 


therans have purchased a lot at 4th St. and 5th 
Ave. Inthe spring the chureh will begin the erec- 
tion of a publishing plant for the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing house and permanent headquarters for the 
church. No plans have been prepared as far as is 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





known, but the building will cost upwards of $40,- | 


000. The publishing-house is now located on Cedar 
Ave. and Washington, but is growing rapidly and 
the business is greatly handicapped by lack of 
room. 


Montevideo, Uruguay.— The architects of Balti- 


more will be invited to submit drawings for a new 
capitol building at Montevideo, the capita) of the 
Republic of Uruguay. Consul General Prudencio 
de Murguiondo, of Uruguay, will receive plans and 
specifications in Baltimore. The cost of the capitol 
building will not exceed $700,000 in Uruguayan 
gold. If the plans for the building show merit, 
they will be divided into classes one, two and three. 
For all plans in class one, the architects will receive 
$6,000 in gold; in «lass two $3,000 in gold, and in 


class three, $1,500 in gold. All plans must be in by | 


April 15. 


Negaunee, Mich. — This city is in receipt of a prop- 


osition from Andrew Carnegie offering to build a 
handsome library under the usua) conditions, that 
for maintenance 10 per cent of the cost of the 
structure be appropriated annually. The council | 
will doubtless accept. 


New Haven, Conn. — Work on the new armory of 


Troop A, Connecticut Cavalry, will be begun about 


Cathedral of 


St. FJobn the Divine. 


ole NEW YORK, N. Y. os 
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building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 


inches, printed on plate-paper. 
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The fagade wil] be of marble and brick of Colonial 
design. Architects, Whitfield & King. 

The three-story dispensary of the German Poly- 
clinic Hospital, at Nos. 78 and 80 Seventh St., is to 
be enlarged by the addition of a two-story rear 
extension, 50 feet front and 35 feet deep, to be fitted 
as operating-roome for the dispensary. 

The Mercantile National Bank, at the southwest 
corner of Dey St. and Broadway, is to erect a new 
four-story office-building for itself on the site of its 
present building. Work on the new building will 
begin early in the spring. It is expected that the 
building will cost approximately $250,000. 

Ground is to be broken in April for the founda- 
tions for a new edifice for the Arlington Ave. Pres- 
byterian Church to cost $25,000. The new building 
will be of brick and stone and will be erected on 
lots owned by the church at the corner of Arlington 


* Ave. and Elton St. 


It is reported that plans have been drawn for a 
thirty-four or six story building to be built on the 
Virginian Hotel site for the “‘ New York American.” 


Omaha, Neb. — It is reported that George A. Hoag- 


land will build a large business block, 66’ x 132/, on 
the corner of 16th and Howard Sts., where bis resi- 
dence now star ds. The building will be four stories, 
and occupied by Thompson, Belden & Co, It will 
cost $70,000. Work will begin upon the building as 
soon as the residence of Mr. Hoagland can be re- 
moved and the lot graded. The new bnilding will 
be on the corner, with the south side on Howard 
St., which still leaves 66 feet frontage on 16th St., 
between the location of the proposed building and 
the Bennett Company’s store. It is said that nego- 
tiations are now pending for the erection of another 
building on this site. The two buildings wil) prob- 
ably be erected at the same time. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Estimates will be received 


about March 1 for a brick building for the mann- 
facture of clothing for N. Snellenburg & Co., on the 
site of the lumber yard at Broad and Wallace Sts. 
It will be six stories and basement, 100’ x 150’. 


Pittsfield, Mass.— Plans are being considered by 


Officials of the New York Central R. R. Co. and 
American Express Co. whereby a large building to 
be used for baggage and express packages will 
probably be built in the spring on land owned by 
the railroad company adjacent to the depot. 


April1. It will be situated at the corner of Orange | Portland, Ore.—The Portland Woollen Mills at 


and Canner Sts. and will be one of the finest build- | 
ings of its kind in New England, costing $18,000. | 


New York, N. ¥.— Plans have been filed at the Bnu-| 


Selwood. a suburb of this city, was destroyed by 
fire on February 18th. Loss $150,000; insurance 
$190,000. They will doubtless be rebuilt at once. 


reau of Buildings for a three-story automobile | Portsmouth, N. H.—The City Council has accepted 


house to be built at a cost of $20,000 for Andrew 
Carnegie at No. 55 E. 90th St. It will be 25/ x 30/, 


the offer of the Hon. J. Albert Walker, of Boston, 
to donate a $35,000 public library building, the 
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opposition to changing the name from the Porte- 
mouth Public Library to the Walker Library being 
overcome. 


Providence, R.1.— The plans by Stone, Carpenter 
& Willson for the addition to the Providence Tele 
phone Exchange building on Union St. have been 
decided upon, and as soon as all the specifications 
can be worked out the work upon the improve- 
ments will be begua. The improvements call for 
two additional stories to the present three-story 
structure. 


Provincetown, Mass.— Plans for a summer cottage 
to be erected here for Hugh E. Ross of Lancaster 
St., Boston, have been drawn. The house will! be 
built in season for the summer occupancy. 


Salem, Mass. —A press report states that extensive 
improvements will be made in theC. S. Clark docks 
in the spring. 

Selma, Ala.— The laying of the corner-stone of the 
Elks’ Home took place recently. The home of 
Selma lodge, when completed, will cost not less 
than $25,000, and will be one of the handsomest and 
most comfortable in the State. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A large lot of vacant ground at the 
southeast corner of Grand avd Russell Aves. has 
been transferred from the Tower estate to William 
Horan for $6),009. The property has a frontage of 
5t0 feet on Grandi Ave. by 290 feet on Russell. 
Negotiations are also under way to sell the same 
property for a site for a new bai'ding for the St. 
Louis Liederkranz. 

Talladega, Ala.—Talledega College is the recipient 
of a gift of $15,000 by Andrew Carnegie for a new 
library building. 

Weehawken, N. J.—A big power house of the same 
dimensions as the one at Long Island City will be 
built here for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 
either will be capable of furnishing all of the power 
necessary for the entire tunnel system between 
Long Island City and New Jersey, and for Atlantic 
Ave. 

Winthrop Highlands, Mass. — Edward D. Conant 
has sold to John H. Durnian 3,872 feet of land on 
Locust St. The bayer will build a residence, 








PROPOSALS. 


EMODELLING COURT-HOUSE. 

[At Gatesville, N.C.) 
The Board of Commissioners for Gates Couuty will 
receive sealed bids until March 7 to remodel and 
enlarge the present court-house, including the build- 
ing and furnishing two fireproof rooms. It must be 
constructed according to plans and specifications on 
file in ths office of register of deeds, Gatesville, N.C. 
LYCURGUS HOFLER, clerk to board of county 

commissioners. 1470 
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MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


64 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON 
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RADING AND FILLING. 
[At Fort Caswell, N.C.) 
Fort Caswell, N. C. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived here until March 9, 1904, for grading and 
filling at this post. Information furnished on appli- 
cation. PHILIP YOST, Q. M. 1470 


RAINING SCHOOL. 
[At Terre Haute, Ind.) 


Proposals will be received until March 5 by the 
trustees of the Indiana State Normal Sehoo! for 
erecting a training school. 1470 


OSPITAL. 

{At Whipple Barracks. A. T.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, Whipple Bar- 
racks, Prescott, A. ‘I. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived here until March 15, 1904, for furnishing 
the labor and material] for the construction, plumb- 
ing, gaspiping, nooting and eleciric-wiring of brick 
hospital. Plans,specifications and other information 
in this office, and in the offices of the chief Q. M., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Denver, Col., and constructing 
quartermaster, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. CHARLES 

C. WALCUTT, JR., constructing Q. M. 1471 


EMENT. 

[At Ohio River.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for furnishing and delivering about 37,000 
barrels of American Portland cement for dams Nos. 
13 and 18, Ohio River, will be received until March 
18, 1904. Information furnished on application. 

GEO. A. ZINN, maj., engrs. 1471 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 23,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 23d day of March, 1904, and then opened, 
for the installat on of two hydraulic lifts in the U.S. 
Post-office at Butte, Montana, in accordance with the 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent at Butte, Mon- 
tana, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLAR, Supervising Architect. 

1471 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.O., February 20, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 5th day of April, 1904, and then opened, for 
the construction (except heating apparatus), of the 
U. 8. Post-office at Yankton, South Dakota, in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Yankton, S. D., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1471 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 20,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 4th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction of the extension to the U. 8S. 
Post-office at Burlington, Iowa, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Custodian at 
Burlington, lowa, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1471 

















ELLS. 
[At Stevenson, Wash.) 
Proposals will be received umtil April 4 for in- 





stalling cells in county jail. A. FLEISCHHAUFR. 
1472 


TONE. 
[At Columbia River, Oregon and Wash- 
ington.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Portland, Ore. Sealed pro- 
a will be received here for 240,000 tons (more or 
ess) stone for extension of jetty at mouth of Co- 
lumbia River, Oregon and Wasthington, until March 
11,1904. Informationonapplication. W.C. LANG- 
FITT, maj., engrs. 1471 
oo PLANT. 
(At Atlanta, Ga.) 
Proposals will be received by the undersigned com- 
mittee until March 25 for furnishing material and 
labor to construct and erect a garbage crematory 
plant for the city of Atlanta. Specificaticns and plan 
of Pe we will be furnished on application to the 
undersig:.ed committee. Address all communica- 
tions to C, W. Strickler, 1026-7 Empire Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. C. W. STRICKLER, et al., committee. 
1472 





rr ee 

[At Huntington, Ind.) 

Bids are wanted March 10 for erecting a court- 

house. Probable cost, $200,000. J. W. Gaddis, archi- 

tect, Vincennes. 1470 

ADDITION To COURT-HOUSE. __ 

|At Perry, Ga.) 

Bids will be received March 3 by the County Com- 
missioners for erecting an addition to court-house. 

1470 


ee 


[At Winnetka, I11.] 


Bids will be received March 1 by the Bd. Edue. 
for erecting a brick school. 1470 





UAY WALL AND CONCRETE AND 
STEEL PIER. 
[At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Bids will be received March 5 by Mordecai T. 
Endicott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy Dept.. 
Washington, D. C., for constructing about 730 feet of 
quay wall and a 400-foot concrete and steel pier at 
the navy yard here. Funds available, $205,000. 
1470 
IPRAP. 
(At Gardiner’s Bay, N. Y., and N. Y. 
Lower Bay.) 
Sealed proposals wil] be received at the office of the 
Light-house Engineer, Tompkinsville, N. Y., until 
March 7, 1904, for furnishing riprap stone, as fol- 
lows: 2,000 tons at Cedar Island light station, Gardi- 
ner’s Bav, N. Y.; 600 tons at Romer Shoal light 
station, New York Lower Bay, N. Y.; 400 tons at 
Point Comfort light station, New York Lower Bay, 
N. Y., in accordance with specifications, copies of 
which, with blank proposals and other information, 
mere had upon application to MAJ. WM. T. ROS- 
SELL, corps of engineers, U. S. Army. 1470 





EMENT. 
(At Great Gall and Plam Islands, N. Y.) 


U. S. Engineer Office, New London, Conn. Sealed 
proposals will be received here until March 5, 1904, 
for furnishing 10,000 barrels of American Portland 
cement on docks at Great Gull and Pium Islands, 
N.Y. Information on application. CHAS. F. POW- 
ELL, maj., engrs. 1470 
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ELLING. 
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Professional 
Ethics. - mon, 


The following eee 
ie - CODE OF ETHICS... 
“8 Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
Kk Recommended to its [embers by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
was «es e202 e8 ¢ 6 @*% 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 14, 
- + 1895. .- 


SxecTion 1. No Member should enter inte 
so egas in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or a 


SECTION 2. A sabes having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 
SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 


Section 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* , 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


* 

Section 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SzcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

. 

Sgcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sienal education and render all possible hely 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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